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For the Companion. 
URSULA CUTTS. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

It was noon of a sultry summer day. 

Some eight or ten laborers—stalwart men, all 
of them—sat, or lay stretched at full length, un- 
der the drooping elms, enjoying an hour’s rest. 

Among them stood Ursula Cutts, pouring 
some of her home-brewed beer from a large 
pitcher into pewter mugs, which she distributed 
among the men; for although mistress of one of 
the finest farms on the Piscataqua, and widow 
of acolonial President, she did not disdain to 
minister to the wants of her household with her 
own hands. 

While they were thus engaged, a trampling of 
horse’s hoofs was heard, and a young colored 
boy came gallopping up to the gate, evidently in 
a state of great excitement. 

“Hi! Massa say ef you don’ wan’ to be 
scalped, you must all run for your lives. The 
Injuns is comin’, with old Toxus at their head.” 

Every man started to his feet with an eager 
question on his lips, but Ursula Cutts silenced 
them all with a wave of her hand. 

“Where did your master get his news, Tony ?” 
she asked. 

“Lishe Gerrish he’s been to Portsmouth, and 
he brung it,” said Tony. 

“Elisha’s a marvel-loving lad, and not over 
stout-hearted, either; he sees an Indian in every 
stump. For my part I doubt the truth of the ru- 
mor altogether; for look you here, the copper- 
colored wretches have just made a bloody attack 
across the river, and retired with their prison- 
ers, and consequently can be in no situation to 
make another attack so soon. Hiram Wether- 
bee, what is your opinion ?”” 

“Pve done my arrant, anyways,” broke in 
Tony, “‘an’ can’t wait no longer.” 

“Wait one moment, Tony,” said one who had 
not yet spoken. “Tell me, have you seen aught 
of ny husband to-day?” 

“Nothing whatsomever, Miss Drew.” 

“If you do see him, tell him that I and the 
child are here, and beg him to come to us at 
once.” 

“Yes, missus,” answered Tony, and gallopped 
away to carry his tidings farther on. 

Hannah Drew was spending the day with Mrs. 
Cutts, and had been attracted from the parlor by 
the noise of Tony’s arrival. 

“Well, Hiram?” said Mrs. Cutts, returning to 
her question. 

“My opinion is,” said he, “that you can’t cal- 
culate on the doings of these savages as if they 
were Christians. If they were white folks, now, 
Ishould say as you do, that they wouldn’t be 
likely to return immediately; but being wolves, 
and foxes, and devils incarnate, there’s no know- 
ing any thing except that they’ll do all the mis- 
chief they can. And my advice is, that you 
Women prepare for flight, while we men exchange 
our seythes for our muskets, and make ready to 
accompany you.” 

“And what say you, Simon?” asked Mrs. 
Cutts, evidently disappointed. 

“The same, madam.” 

“And you, Thomas ?” 

“No prudent man could give any other ad- 
Vice,” said he. 

Mrs, Cutts having addressed the same ques- 
Hon to each, and received the same answer, ex- 

imed,— 

“Truly, now, a right valiant set of men! Go, 
then, since you are so easily scared, but do you 
think J will flee while yonder fields of waving 
Brass are ready for the scythe, and acres ef new- 
mown hay are waiting to be gathered into the 
barn? Run away in the midst of hay-making, 
for a mere breath, an idle rumor! That will I 
Be. So sure as my name is Ursula Cutts!” 
Pa is the first time I was ever called a cow- 

» Said Hiram, in an injured, if not an indig- 
Rant tone. “You asked my advice, and [ coun- 
selled you to the best of my judgment. God 

nows it wasn’t on my own account I spoke. I 
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URSULA CUTTS. 


agreed to help you through with your haying, 
and I’ll stick to my bargain, if that be your will, 
red men or no red men, and I doubt not my fel- 
low-laborers here will say the same.” 

“We do;” “‘we do,” cried every one. 

“Now that’s well spoken,”’ said Madam Cutts; 
“so here’s an extra mug of beer all round, and 
then we’ll all to the field; the hour’s nooning 
was up twenty minutes ago.” 

“Dear Madam Cutts,” said gentle Hannah 
Drew, “I beg you will listen to the advice of 
these good men, who, I’m sure, are none of them 
cowards. OI tremble to think what might hap- 
pen if those dreadful Indians should find us here. 
Come, let us fly instantly.” 

“Go back to the house, silly child, and tend 
your baby, and leave the Indians tous. Why, 
you’re as pale as a ghost, and look ready to 
drop. Go shut yourself in the parlor, and mind 
you don’t leave it, or fou may see a mouse!” 
and Madam Cutts, laughing gayly, put on her‘ 
sun-bonnet and went to the field to superintend 
her laborers. 

Mrs. Drew retreated to the house, as bidden. 
The parlor seemed dark and lonesome, so she 
threw back the blinds and employed herself in 
watching the haymakers, or in looking up and 
down the road for her husband. 

The baby, meanwhile, was sleeping as if he 
never intended to awaken—and if he never had, 
the world would have been spared one pitiful 
little tragedy. 

An hour passed; to Hannah Drew it seemed 
the longest she had ever known, when, looking 
out of the window, she saw an Indian just at the 
corner of the house. He had raised his weapon, 
and aimed it toward the hay-field, and Hannah, 
forgetful of her own danger, shricked wildly, to 
warn her friends of their more imminent peril. 

The warning came too late; for even as she 
uttered it, the ball sped, and Ursula Cutts threw 
up her arms and fell, shot through the heart. 
That tall figure in woman’s garments, crowned 
with the white sun-bonnet, had been a conspicu- 
ous mark for the enemy. 

With the crack of the rifle, ten, twenty, an un- 
counted number of savages burst upon the white 
men, who seized their muskets, and a fierce skir- 
mish ensued; fierce, but short, for although the 
whites fought valiantly, in less than fifteen min- 
ntes three lay dead or dying on the ground, and 
the rest were taken prisoners. 

Having accomplished this, the Indians next 
ravaged the house, and soon dragged Hannah 
Drew, with her infant, from her hiding-place. 

It was unnecessary to bind a creature so utter- 
ly defenceless, so they placed her in their midst, 
and compelled her to keep pace with them. One 
despairing glance she cast backward, as she left 





the spot, wondering that her husband had not 


flown to her relief, and not knowing that at the 
same moment he was a prisoner in the hands of 
another party, and filled with distracting fears 
on her account, as he made his weary march 
toward Canada. 

Before sunset that night, three soldiers were 
sent from the fort to Cutts’ farm, to bury the 
dead and aid the living—if such there were. 

“She’s dead as a door-nail,” said one, bending 
over Madam Cutts. 

“So is he, or if he isn’t he ought to be,” said 
another, pointing to the grim and ghastly figure 
at her side. “Just look at those wounds. I 
should think he’d fought the whole posse single- 
handed.” 

“I wish,” murmured the supposed dead man, 
opening his eyes and pointing feebly toward 
Madam Cutts, “I wish she could have lived to 
know I wasn’t a coward.” 

They were the last words of Hiram Wether- 
bee; having uttered them he closed his eyes 
again, and died in good earnest. 

To narrate the sufferings of Hannah Drew dur- 
ing her imprisonment among the Indians, would 
be impossible. She had been with them about 
a week, when, vexed with the delay which the 
infant caused her, one of them snatched it from 
her and killed itin her sight. At first she was 
distracted with horror and grief, but when the 
fall rains and frosts came on, and she was ex- 
posed to cold, hunger and every kind of depri- 
vation, she learned to rejoice that her little one 
was not with her to share her sufferings. 

But there was happiness yet in store for her. 
After four years of captivity she was ransomed 
by a party of whites who traded with her cap- 
tors, and restored to her home. Not until she 
reached her native settlement, did she hear any 
tidings of her husband, for letters travelled 
slowly in those days, and telegraphing was un- 
known; but there she learned of his capture, 
and of his release two years before, and that 
since he had spent his time in seeking her. As 
he always kept his friends informed of his move- 
ments, that they might communicate with him 
should they receive any information concerning 
his wife, a messenger was at once dispatched for 
him, and the two were soon happily reunited. 

As they lived together till they were in the 
neizhborhood of a hundred years old, it is to be 
supposed that they had ample time to sit by the 
fire and talk over their adventures among the 
Indians; and as they had a truly patriarchal 
number of descendants, their story is likely to be 
long remembered. 
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A Country Marp or tHe OLpen Timx.— 
The following quaint picture of “A Faire and 
Happy Country Maide” is now somewhat obso- 
lete, but is pleasant to read, nevertheless, as a 





picture of the ideal of a departed lover of rural 
life: 

“The lining of her apparel, which is herself, is 
far better than the outside tissue; for though 
she be not arrayed in the spoil of the silk-worm, 
she is decked in innocence—a far better wearing. 
She doth not, with lying long in bed, spoil both 
her complexion and conditions. Nature has 
taught her that immoderate sleep is rust to the 
soul; she rises, therefore, with chanticleer, and 
at night makes the land her curfew. Her breath 
is her own, which scents all the year long of 
June, like a new-made haycock. She makes her 
hand hard with labor, and her heart soft with 
pity. In choosing her garments, she counts no 
bravery in the world like decency. She is never 
alone, but is still accompanied with old songs, 
honest thoughts and prayers, but short ones. 
Lastly, her dreams are so chaste that she dare 
tell them. Thus lives she; and her care is that 
she may die in the spring-time, to have store of 
flowers stuck upon her winding-sheet.” 
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For the Companion. 
TRUE AND COUNTERFEIT. 

Among the passengers who took their places 
in the express train from Boston to New York, 
one summer morning, were two lads of about 
fourteen years of age, who, from the fact that 
they were dressed alike, and closely resembled 
each other in personal appearance, might have 
been taken for brothers. 

They were cousins. Their names were Gerry 
and Max. They were on their way to Pennsyl- 
vania to visit a great aunt, whom they had nev- 
er seen, and of whom they knew nothing except- 
ing that sho was very rich and had a fine place 
in the country; but the latter was in itself no 
small attraction to two boys who had seldom 
been beyond the limits of their native city. 

To them every thing on this journey was full 
of novelty—not only the flying landscapes with- 
out, but their fellow passengers within, while 
they themselves were more than once comment- 
ed upon as very intelligent-looking, gentlemanly 
lads. 

And gentlemanly they were—at least, so far 
as externals went. They knew all of manners 
that a dancing-master or constant intercourse 
with well-bred people could teach them. They 
knew when to rise up and when to sit down, 
when to wear their hats and when to take them 
off, how to manage their hands and feet in com- 
pany, and all the requirements of table etiquette. 

And these externals are by no means to be de- 
spised or undervalued, for they are to the hu- 
man being what the foliage is to the sapling— 
which without it would be a bean-pole—but they 
do not constitute all that belongs to a gentle- 
man. 

There is an instinctive courtesy which the 
ploughboy may possess and the prince may lack, 
and the possession of which makes the plough- 
boy the finer gentleman of the two. Here was 
the precise difference between Gerry and Max. 
While both were superficially polite, only one 
was thoroughly*so; which that was I shall leave 
you to decide, after you have read my story. 

They had got as far as Jersey City on their 
journey, and then just comfortably established, 
when a gentleman and a fashionably dressed 
young lady entered the somewhat crowded car, 
and looked about for a seat. Both lads rose at 
once, and resigned theirs with a polite bow. 

“Sorry to disturb you, young gentlemen, but 
I am anxious to find a seat with my daughter.” 

“Very happy to oblige you.” “Wecan readily 
find another,” said the boys, and taking their 
satchels, made their way into a forward car. 

They were not so fortunate as at first, for di- 
rectly in front of them, sat a poor Irish woman 
with three children, one of them a fretful boy, 
and one a crying infant which she was attempt- 
ing to quiet by singing, talking and tossing 
about. Not the most agreeable of neighbors, 
certainly, and so thought Max, for he ex- 
claimed,— 
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“Horrors! I wish we had first and second 
class cars in America.” 

“Hush; she’ll hear you,” said Gerry, in a low 
voice, and giving Max a friendly nudge with his 
elbow. Then seeing that Pat, the boy, had 
stopped fretting to stare at the pictures in Har- 
per’s Weekly, which he held in his hand, he in- 
vited him to come nearer, which, after a little 
hesitation, Patdid, and as Gerry explained them 
to him, he forgot his griefs, and became quite 
merry. 

When the paper ceased to amuse him, Gerry 
drew some oranges from his satchel, and gave 
each of the children one, for which kind act he 
had an immediate reward in its quieting effect 
on the baby. 

“Why don’t you take the baby, and hold it 
for her?” asked Max, who had been infinitely 
amused at the whole scene. 

But Gerry took his cousin’s jeers good-na- 
turedly, listened sympathetically to the woman’s 
story of her trials, and finally saw her safely 
landed at a way station with her children, when, 
after the manner of her demonstrative nation, 
she quite overpowered him with thanks and 
blessings. 

By-and-by Max threw open a window, admit- 
ting a current of air, which, although accompa- 
nied by smoke and cinders, was refreshing to our 
vigorous young passengers. That it was not 
equally so to other travellers soon became evi- 
dent, particularly as regarded two who sat oppo- 
site. 

Seeing this, Gerry was about to close the win- 
dow, when Max stopped him. 

“It annoys those people,” said Gerry. 

“Well, it will annoy me to have it shut,” re- 
turned Max. 

“But I think the lady is an invalid.” 

“If invalids travel in a public conveyance, 
they must expect to conform to ordinary rules, 
and we have aright to open our own windows. 
Besides, we should get no thanks; they wouldn’t 
know we shut it on their account.” 

“What difference does that make?” said Ger- 
ry. “There, see her gather her shawl round 
her;”’ and without more words he shut the win- 
dow, and the next time he glanced toward the 
lady, was rewarded by a nod and a very sweet 
smile. 

No incident worthy of note befell our heroes 
till they reached Philadelphia, where, as they 
changed cars for Rock Creek, the residence of 
their aunt, they saw a very queer-looking old 
lady on the piatform, about to take the same 
train. She was standing surrounded by parcels 
and boxes, calling upon the various officials 
about the station to help her in with her lug- 
gage. “In a minute, ma’am,” was the usual re- 
ply of these busy personages, as they rushed 
past her. 

While she was still clamoring for assistance, 
Max and Gerry approached. 

“Come along; don’t stop for that crazy wom- 
an,” cried Max, seeing that Gerry hesitated. 
“We shall lose all the good seats.” 

But he himself paused, as he was in the act of 
bounding up the steps, on seeing a very pretty 
young lady, in the prettiest of blue and gray 
suits, about to enter the cars. He helped her in, 
found her a seat on the shady side, and took his 
own in front of her. 

By the time this was accomplished, Gerry ap- 
peared escorting the eld lady, his arms full of 
bundles, and a parrot-cage in his hand. 

“A pair of escaped lunatics,” observed the 
companion of Max, with a giggle, which made 
him quite ashamed to own his relationship with 
Gerry, and hopeful that he would take another 
seat, and save him the mortification. But as 
Gerry deposited his travelling-bag beside him, 
that hope was cut off, and Max said,— 

“That youth is a cousin of mine—a regular 
Don Quixote.” 

“He has chosen a most remarkable dulcinea,”’ 
replied his new acquaintange. 

It required two seats to accommodate “Dulci- 
nea” and her effects, and when Gerry had got 
her comfortably established, with one seat turned 
back, and her treasures all around her, he sat 
down by Max, looking, it must be confessed, 
slightly relieved. If, however, he flattered him- 
self that he had done all that was necessary for 
his charge, he was quite mistaken, for she proved 
a very exacting old lady indeed, desiring him to 
raise or lower her blind, to steady the cage while 
she fed the parrot, to arrange her numerous 
wraps, which had a way of falling off without 
any apparent cause, and many other little ser- 
vices too numerous to mention. 

After awhile she fell asleep, and in nodding, 
lost her spectacles, which, as she did not seem to 
miss them, Max caught up and put on his own 
nose, imitating her manners as much as possi- 
ble, thereby affording great amusement to him- 
self and the young lady in gray—much more, 
probably, than it would if they had been aware 





that the old lady’s eyes were wide open, and 
that she was watching them in the mirror oppo- 
site. 

‘‘When you are done with my glasses, |’ll take 
them,” said she, at length. 

“O certainly,” said Max, handing them back 
to her with a smile which he did intend her to 
see, and a grimace which he did not, but of both 
of which she had the full benefit. 

It appeared that Rock Creek was her stopping 
place, as well as that of the boys, but as she 
was met there by a friend, she no longer needed 
Gerry’s attentions. She was not forgetful of 
past favors, however, for turning to him as she 
was about to leave the cars, she said,— 

“You’re a good boy ;” and to Max, “‘but as for 
you and that young miss, there, the next time 
your mothers let you go ona journey, I hope 
they’ll send your nurse-maids with you.” 

The laugh which followed this remark among 
the passengers, who were gathering up their 
shawls and travelling-bags, might have been 
punishment enough for Max, but still worse 
awaited him, for just as he and Gerry alighted 
at their aunt's door, another carriage drove up, 
and from it descended the identical old lady her- 
self, parrot, bundles and all. 

It was no other than the aunt they had come 
to visit, just returned from a little trip to Phila- 
delphia. 

“So, so! you’re my nephews, are you? I didn’t 
expect you in this train. But comein; you’re 
welcome, both of you.” 

It may be that Max thought she had forgotten 
the incidents of the journey, but if so, he soon 
found his mistake. Sitting in the window-seat, 
one day, hidden by the curtain, he heard a lady 
say to his aunt,— 

“How much alike your two nephews are!” 

‘“‘Humph! yes; very much alike,” replied she; 
“as much alike as a good bill and a counterfeit.” 
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FOR OUR GOOD. 


We love our dead, and hold their memories dear; 
But living love is sweeter than regret. 

God's ways are just, and though they seem severe, 
He can give back with blessings greater yet 

Than we have lost. He chastens for some good, 
That in our weakness is not understood. 
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For the Companion. 
MAY’S TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS. 
By M. A. Denison. 

Every body knew that May Merton’s home 
was not one of the most agreeable in the world. 
Every body, of course, means all the people in 
the village of Haydenville who were acquainted 
with the Mertons. 

Mr. Merton was a hard drinker, who half 
worked an originally fine farm, but the place 
seemed going to ruin, and was mortgaged to its 
full value. 

May was the eldest of seven children and knew 
the meaning of the word work. She had tended 
babies and helped in the family ever since she 
could remember. Her mother was always quiet 
and kind to her, but someway there was not that 
motherliness about her that May saw in the 
families around them, where the eldest daughter 
was generally petted and caressed. 

Her father was only the head of the house, as 
he often called himself in his maudlin moods, 
and a very sorry head he was. He seldom spoke 
to May. When he did it was to command, or 
threaten. The girl worked bravely through it 
all to her fourteenth year; helped the younger 
children through with the many disorders inci- 
dent to childhood, and kept up her studies fair- 
ly. To be sure she had often to stay at home, 
oftener to be excused early; but she happened 
to be a favorite with the teacher, who was not 
too exacting, so that, and little Joe, made her 
life pleasant in spite of all her hardships. 

One night, when May went from school, she 
found the household in a terrible plight. Mr. 
Merton had come home maddened with drink, 
for it was election day, had locked his wife up in 
a room at the top of the house, and was raving 
about below stairs, from cellar to kitchen, in a 
fearful way. 

The man had locked doors and windows, and 
May stood on the front steps, trembling from 
head to fvot. At last a window in the garret 
opened and Mrs. Merton looked out. 

“What shall I do?”’ queried May. 

“I don’t know, child,” answered the weeping 
woman; “‘the children are gone off, somewhere 
—but little Joe is down stairs.” 

May clasped her hands to her heart in an ag- 
ony; little Joe, the beautiful baby, her idol, in 
the power of a maniac. 

“I left the child asleep,” continued the wom- 
an, ‘“‘and he chased me up here; if it should 
wake—and cry!” 

May flew round the house for the second time, 
but the infuriated man had locked every door 
and window; there was no way of rescuing her 


darling, and so she sat dowm on the steps and 
cried bitterly. 

It had been an unfortunate day. Her lessons 
had all been failures, in consequence of her hav- 
ing to work so hard at home. One of the girls 
had offended her, and a downright quarrel was 
the result, in which bitter things were said on 
both sides, and now she had come home to find 
matters going worse than ever. 

No wonder it seemed a hard life to poor May. 
The golden sun shone on the grass plot before 
the doors, brightened all the meadows, and made 
the tree-shadows beautiful, but she saw only her 
own forlorn fate, stretching out and out, and no 
sweet sunshine to make its shadows endurable. 

Presently another sound made her heart quake 
—the voice of little Joe, crying pitifully. In vain 
she rattled at the doors, and threw stones at the 
window, almost frantic with fear. Presently the 
child’s voice suddenly ceased, and the trembling 
mother above and the wretched girl below, were 
left to infer what they might; there was no help 
for them. 

In the midst of their trouble and alarm a door 
shut, heavily. May, starting to her feet, saw her 
father staggering off towards the Main Street. 

Another moment she was in the house, Mrs. 
Merton was liberated, and both went with fear 
and trembling to the room where little Joe had 
been left. 

The child lay in his cradle, quiet and white. 
They never could tell what had been done with 
him, but in less than a week poor little Joe was 
carried to the village graveyard. 

May lost all heart at this cruel trial. The 
farm seemed going to ruin faster than ever. 
Her mother decided that she must leave school, 
and her father drank harder, making life almost 
unendurable. 

“It’s all trouble and weariness,” murmured 
poor May, one day at recess, after a desperate 
encounter with Anne Longstreet, who sat in the 
next seat, and often taunted her with her mis- 
fortunes. “I don’t care if I do leave school, and 
just grub and scrub all my life. I suppose I 
ought to be willing to be the offscouring of the 
earth, as that hateful girl called me, at recess. 
Don’t I hope I shall be even with her, some 
time?” 

The next morning she found a note on her 
desk, the contents of which made her turn pale. 


“Miss May WHATEVER,—You don’t even be- 
long to the Mertons, mean as they are. Nobody 
knows who you do belong to. You were left on 
the steps, or found somewhere, so that you 
haven’t got any name. I hope you'll feel pleas- 
ant after you have read this, and hold your 
tongue when you’re told to. 

Yours, with no respect, 
ANNE LONGSTREET.” 

This piece of school-girl malice was the finish- 
ing stroke with poor May, who turned white as 
ashes, took her books and hurried home, there 
to learn that the story was true. She had been 
found wandering about the streets, ragged and 
brown, and Mrs. Merton had adopted her. 

“Here is something you wore on your neck at 
the time,” said the woman, taking from a box 
a caricature of an ebony dog, clumsily fastened 
to a metal ring, through which a worn red rib- 
bon was drawn. 

On the whole, poor May decided that it was 
better to be nobody’s child than the daughter of 
a raging drunkard, who was driving his family 
to distraction. Poor little Joe was gone, and in 
less than a week she had formed her plans. 
Leaving a newly placed rosebush at the head of 
little Joe’s sleeping-place, she found a situation 
in a neighboring city. : 

It was hard work for two years, but May was 
not the girl to give up in any emergency. Her 
employers found her faithful. Her companions 
loved her, and old customers always liked to 
trade with “that slight, delicate, pretty girl who 
wore the queer little black dog round her neck, 
tied with a red ribbon.” 

One day May was unusually weary. In the 
first place she had heard sad news that morning. 
A letter from Mrs. Merton informed her of the 
tragical fate of the husband and father, and the 
breaking-up of the family. May had always 
sent all she could spare out of her wages, te 
make her adopted mother as comfortable as was 
possible, but after the receipt of this letter, she 
immediately took all her little savings, amount- 
ing to fifty dollars, and posted them to Mrs. 
Merton. The business had been unusually try- 
ing, for there were strangers in the city, attracted 
by a series of grand concerts, and May’s fin- 
gers, and feet, and head ached. This, added to 
her heavy heart, made her almost wretched. 

“May, May Merton, wait upon those custom- 
ers, Mr. Johnson says. See what a splendid car- 
riage they came in, and two coachmen in liv- 
ery!” 

So whispered one of the girls, and May went 
forward to wait upon a woman, mature and 





hair made her unusually attractive. A we, 
dressed girl about May’s age accompanied her 
Instead of asking for goods, the woman gazed, 
with a strange cloud in her countenance, at May 
“Who are you, child?” she queried, in Joy 
quick tones. ‘For heaven’s sake, tell me, where 
did you get that ornament on your neck?” 
May grew pale to the lips. 

“When I was a little child,” she said, “] was 
picked up on the street—and this,” fingering the 
toy, “was round my neck.” 

Well, there were life and bustle enough in the 
shop, after that. The splendid lady fainted away 
—the younger one cried out with terror. May 
accompanied the two, as one was led and the 
other carried, into the little parlor back of the 
store. 

You anticipate the end. May had found he 
mother, who, when May was a little girl, hag 
been suddenly called away to the dying bed of 
her husband, leaving the child with a nurse jp 
whom she reposed every confidence. The hy 
band died, and the sorrowful widow returned tp 
her home to find nurse and child both gone, anj 
all her endeavors to recover them were fruitless, 

Years after she married a wealthy gentlemay 
whose only child, a girl, seemed to fill the place 
of the daughter so mysteriously lost. Of cours 
the facts of the case were never known, but May 
was transferred from the crowded shop to 4 
home that seemed to her a palace. The litte 
dog, her mother explained, had been given tp 
the child by an old German professor, who hai 
carved the monstrosity himself. 

Perhaps the happiest hour in all May’s event 
ful life, was that in which she sought out poor, 
broken down Mrs. Merton, and with her ow 
hands, gave her the deed to a little home which 
her mother, in the gratitude of her heart, bought 
outright. To drive through the town in thi 
superb chariot, to meet Anne Longstreet, m 
membering the old persecutions she had endured 
at her hands; to put up a little stone of pur 
white marble with a beautiful babe lying asleep, 
a broken lily in his hand, over dear Joe’s graye; 
these were incidents to be marked with a whi 
stone in her recollections, forever. 

And that is a leaf out of one life-history. 


a 
For the Companion. 


PHILLY GRANJO’S REIGN. 


During the late Southern war, a squad of s0:- 
diers were out seeking provisions in a thinly se 
tled region. Cold, hungry and tired, they sav 
little hope of success as they passed by deserted 
dwellings and empty corn-houses. 

At length, however, they saw a light gleaming 
from the parlor window of an old mansior 
house, and made their way towards it throughs 
long avenue of orange trees. 

When about to knock at the door, they hear 
a loud voice as of a person storming in a violeat 
passion, while others were sobbing and pleat 
ing. Hurriedly knecking, a dead silence fit 
lowed. Then a loud voice cried out,— 

“T don’t keer if ’tis massa and missus comt 
back agin, and I don’t keer if it is Jeff Davis and 
his sogers! I’ll hit ’em all over de head wid dis 
fryin’-pan, and I’ll smack ’em in de mouf wid 
de fire shovel, kase I's reignin’ now. May bel'll 
kill ’em all!” ; 

A low voice was heard in reply, and then 4 
dash and a smash, and screams from sever 
voices. 

The young lieutenant in command of thes! 
diers ordered his men to break in the door; but 
the door saved them the trouble, for being with 
out hinges, it went down with a bang at thefint 
touch. 

When they entered the parlor, they met asight 
which would have made the rich owner of the 
house start with horror. In the great fireplace 
beneath the high, white mantelpiece laden wit 
clock and vases, crackled a pine knot fire, which 
sent out its sparks at will on the hearth-mg 
The carpet was graced with frying-pans, pS 
kettles, children, dogs and cats. The piano and 
sofa were covered with a mingled mass of con 
cake, bacon, clothes, sheet music and the feath 
ers and legs of recently picked poultry. 

Behind the piano, for protection, crouchel # 
old negro with his head tied up in a cloth, Ws 
ing his hands in helpless fear. From 4 ™* 
in the closet door peered out an old woman § 
withered face, smiling, through sheets of teats, 
at sight of “Massa Linkum’s men.” A stp 
youth, with less intelligence in his eye tha" 
in that of the dog, was sitting in the ashes, 
ing to himself, and between his sobs say!05~ 

“Tl done tell massa o’ you, Phil!” 

Three children were hidden behind chain 
safety, and one little woolly-headed fellow, ¥™ 
had sobbed himself asleep, lay stretched 
under the piano. 

These were the victims. The tyrant, in 3s 





grand, whose beautiful face and snow-white 
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wool, stood bolt upright in the floor, brandish- 
ing & Jong-handled frying-pan right and left, to 
the imminent peril of all the heads about her. 
she was a negro girl of sixteen or seventeen 
years, With the frame ef an Amazon, surmount- 
ai by the head of a baby, and a face whose only 
expression was that of brutish cruelty and stub- 
porn stupidity. 

“flere!” cried the lieutenant, in a voice of 
thunder, as he grasped her by thé'arm that held 
the frying-pan, “‘stop this, or I'll shoot you ina 
moment!’ 

“Smack yer in the mouf, too! Don’t keer ef 
you be a Yankee,’ was the only sentence the 
itl uttered by way of bravado; and that was 
whispered with her head down, to escape the ex- 
pected shot. 

The young man ordered two of the soldiers to 
hold her, and while they did so he called out te 
theold man behind the piano to know what all 
this turmoil was about. 

Trembling in every limb, the old fellow piped 
out, “Massa, he cut’n run wid missus and de 
young ladies, and all de black folks dat was 
worth savin’, when dey heard you was a comin’ 
down on us lastnight. Dey’s hid up somewhar, 
but dey couldn’t take us. Minny and me, we’s 
tooold and good-for-not’in to tote off and feed 
in‘de woods, and Jake, he’s sich a fool, dey’s 
raderhe’d die, or be stolen, den not. De chil’en, 
dey said, would cry, and so let de Yankees find 
‘em out. So dey took all dey could lug, and dey 
lef us heaps to eat, and tell Philly to take good 
keer on us. But Phil, she’s done gone half-wit- 
ted, dough. She works peart under de lash! 
Massa has kep’ her under, kase he knowed de 
blood dat’s in her. Dere’s murder in dat blood, 
gemman!”” 

“What ails her blood?” asked the lieutenant. 

“Her granny was a king’s darter in ole Afric, 
and was stoled away and ’slaved. But she fit, 
and fit, and fit ag’in slavery, till she done went 
wild and run off, and lived in de woods ’mong 
de wild critters, eatin’ nuts, and berries, and 
grass, till she was found done froze to death! 
Den her son, Philly’s fader, he got ’raged, and 
killed an overseer, and was hunged for’t. Wid 
his las’ dyin’ breaf he order dis chile to cut her 
way to freedom, or kill herself! Dat’s was her 
lesson ’stead of ‘Bless and cuss not,’ as our great 
Massa teached.”’ 

“Uncle Sam can tame her,” replied the young 
soldier. “You have fine quarters here, uncle 

‘Dat’s so, sir! Quick’s ever massa and de a- 
dies done gone out o’ sight, dis yere young sar- 
pint she driv us all in yere wid de pots, and kit- 
tles, and dogs, and cats, and chil’en. She stamp 
her foot and pull de keys ’way from Minny, 
and boxed her ears for holdin’ on to’em. Then 
she driv me, wid my rheumatiz, out for wood; 
and kase I didn’t run like a boy, she done hit me 
over de head wid a fire shovel. She chase poor 
nisfort’nate fool Jake, dere, wid de fryin’-pan; 
and she kick de chil’en, poor things, and—well, 
well, young massa, she cut on like she done been 
let loose out of de bottomless pit. But now de 
lord and Massa Linkum send you here for our 
‘liverance from a cusseder bondage dan de old 
one!” 

The lieutenant pointed his folded glove at his 
revolver, and stamping his foot, cried out, in‘a 
terrific voice, “What did you treat these folks in 
thismanner for, you young snake? Speak out 
quick, before I have you taken care of.”’ 

“Kase,” replied the fallen tyrant, chewing the 
end of the ostrich feather which had fallen over 
her eyes, “I allus said if ever I got a chance I’d 
pay’em up for hookin’ my granny from Afric, 
pe beatin’ me wid de lash—so I done gone and 

id it!” 

“But these old creatures didn’t ‘hook’ your 
—- nor whip you. What did you beat them 

for?” 

“Kase dey b’longed to massa, and I was bound 
to be a lady once, and be sarved like de young 
misses, and den to kill de chil’en, so dey couldn't 
sell’em! Le’ me go, I tell yer!” 

“No; I guess I shall take you where you won’t 
beat others,” replied the young man. “They 
never saw any thing like you at the North.” 

“Ireckons Mr. Linkum ’ll smack you in de 
mouf, when I tells him you made dese yere hor- 
tid ugly creturs hold me tight; and quick’s I 
gets my hands loose, I’ll do it to dem. I reck- 
ons old uncle and Minny will go hungry ’fore 
dey gits any more corn and bacon from me!” 

“Hand out the keys,” cried the lieutenant. 

«Done gone loss ’em,”’ she replied. 

“Hand them out before I shoot you!” shouted 
the young officer, struggling to keep a sober face. 

“Done throw ’em down de old well,” she an- 
Swered 


“Dere isn’t no old well, massa,” squeaked old 


Minny, through the crack in the door of the 
closet; for she had not yet ventured out. Massa 
done filled it up wid trash, after three or four of 


“y 


“Shut up dere, you!’’ roared the prisoner. 
throwed dem keys up into de big tree, ’side de 
door; and I burnt ’em up in de fire, and den I 
made Jake swaller’em hot, for axin for more 


” 


bacon 


“Pull them out of your pocket,”’ cried the of- 
fieer. 


“Done got no pocket.” 

“Aunty, come here and search her.” 

Minny crept out, and saying to the soldiers, 
“Hold tight, gemmen,” took hold of the girl | 
much as she would have done if she’d been made 
of red hot iron; and after fumbling about her 
person a moment, brought forth and jingled in 
triumph the very keys which had been lost down 
a well, thrown up into a tree, then into the fire, 
and finally eaten up! 

The boys in blue took possession of the man- 
sion-house for their commander’s headquarters. 
After this, Philly, in constant dread of being 
shot for improper behavior, became as meek as 
a lamb, doing whatever she was ordered by sol- 
dier or fellow-slave. 

She still, however, appeared in the finery of 
the young ladies, sometimes decking her woelly 
head with artificial flowers, while she was bare- 
foot! When the army marched Northward, she 
was one of the motley crowd that followed them. 





THE STORM. 


The air is chill, the rain falls fast, 
And dark and wintry is the night; 
Keen is the bleak and stormy blast, 
And not a star affords its light. 
How can I, then, ungrateful be, 
Who have a house to cover me? 


How many r around me roam, 
Net knowing where to lay their head; 
Without a friend, without a home, 
Except it be a mud-walled shed! 
How can I, then, ungrateful be, 
Who have a house to cover me? 


How can I, then, while thus I live, 
Be discontented with my lot? 
The Lord doth countless mercies give, 
Yet who so often is forgot? 
O may I ever grateful be 
For all the Lord has given me! 
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For the Companion. 

HOW JACK WENT TIGER-HUNTING. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 

Jack was reading Du Chaillu. He spent a 

good deal more time that night over Du Chaillu 

than over his Latin. 

His mother and Bessy were seated by the fire, 

and presently he came over and turned his back 

to the grate, putting his hands behind him, with 

a swaggering way he had. 

“Y’ve got an idea, mother!” he said. 

“Ym glad of that,” said Bessy, under her 

breath. Mrs. Leigh shook her head at her. 

“Well, my son?” 

“Du Chaillu’s in this country, you know?” 

Jack’s face was red, and his voice like a trumpet, 

from excitement. 

“T believe he is.” 

“O, I know it, ma’am! I saw in the paper he 

was lecturing in New York. And he’s going 

back to Africa next full. And I—I’ve made up 

my mind to go with him!” 

Bessy stared. 

“To Africa?’ said Mrs. Leigh, folding her 
hem. 

“Yes, mother.” Jack was a little damped to 
find his views received so quietly. 

“That is, with your permission. But you see 
all through this book he is inviting the boys to 
go. He was but a lad when he killed his first 
lion. He says nothing would delight him more 
than to take some fine courageous fellow into 
the jungle, and teach him how to trap ele- 
phants and hunt tigers. O, if I could wing a 
tiger with my gun!” 

“Will you thread my needle, Bessy? I think 
if you wait, you will be a better shot in a year 
or two, probably, Jack.” 

© Yeu think [ couldn’t stand it,” blustered Jack. 
“Why, I’ve got muscles on me like iron. I tell 
you, nothing would please me better than foot- 
ing it through the jungle for months, eating 
leopard and monkey steaks, and fighting goril- 
las. Those negroes were poor stuff for hunters, 
Ithink! Used to give out in a week or two. So 
did Du Chaillu. Why, J could go on for months, 
and never complain.” 

“Who was that whining ever his grammar, 
awhile ago?” asked his sister. ° 

“That’s a very different matter,” stammered 
Jack, angrily. ‘What kind of sense is there in 
amaba—bis—bus! That’s stuff! If I had a 
chance with my gun, now, at a lion, say” —— 


wild beasts.” 


| out, “had a way of skulking behind trees and 


“If you cannot conquer nouns and verbs, 
Jack,” said Mrs. Leigh, “I am not afraid for the 


“As for Bess, she necdn’t laugh,” growled 
Jack. “What does a girl know, with her curls, 
and paniers, and folderols? She never even read 
Du Chaillu;” and he stamped into the dining- 


“You should not tease your brother, Bessy.” 
Bessy laughed. She was a fat, pretty, good- 
tempered girl, very fond of Jack and just as fond 
of squabbling with him. 

“He is such a fellow to brag, mamma. Now 
I know he’ll be at it again. There he comes.” 
Jack came in and leaned with his elbows on 
the table, watching his mother and thinking. 
“Now Du Chaillu and those fellows,” he broke 


shooting at animals from ambush. I don’t ap- 
prove of that. I would not do that. The way 
to meet a wild beast is to fix your eye on him 
boldly. Look him straight in theeye. What 
are you laughing at, Bess? I tell you, scientific 
men say there’s nothing like the power of the 
human eye. Then when I had him fixed, I’d 
take aim deliberately and fire. I’d have him at 
an advantage, you see. Mother, there’s a fire! 
I hear the bells!” 

“Ves,” | 
“Can I go? Just to see where it is? Only to | 
thecorner? I won’t go a step beyond the cor- 
ner, I promise you.” 

“Very well, Jack, I trust you.” 

Jack’s word, when he gave it, was as good as 
his oath, and although the street was quite dark, 
yet as they lived in a quiet part of the city his 
mother saw him go without fear. 

There was a good deal of noise and confusion 
outside. An engineran past and men shouting; 
but in half an hour Mrs. Leigh aud Bessy heard 
Jack coming leisurely up the steps, whistling 
and talking. 

“Here, sir! Wheet! wheet! This way. In 
with you. Gracious, mother, how dark this hall 
is! Why don’t Ann? Wheet—wheet! There!’ 
opening the back door, “stay there till morn- 
ing.” He shut and locked the door again and 
came into the parlor. 

*°T wasn’t much of a fire—near two miles off 
—somewhere about the Northern Mills.” 
“There was great confusion,” said Mrs. Leigh. 
“There always is. Now if I was the captain 
of a fire company, I’d manage differently. I'd 
say to this man, go here, and to that man, go 
there, and they should not dare to utter a word. 
Then the fires would be put out.” 

“Who was that in the hall, Jack?” asked 
Bessy. 

“A big dog; a most tremendous fellow. He 
came running along side of me on the street, 
and turned up the steps as I did. Somebody’s 
lost him, I suppose. I put him in the yard till 
daylight, and then I can see him and look up 
his owner.” 

“Was he a pretty dog?”’ said Bess, eagerly. 
“How could I tell? I told you I didn’t see 
him. As he brushed by me, I felt that he was a 
strapping fellow. The hall’s as dark as pitch.” 
“You didn’t fix him with your eye, then?” 
Jack said nothing, but lighted his candle and 
went to bed. 

The next morning he was awakened by a 
thumping at the door, and in rushed Bessy, wild 
with excitement, the morning newspaper in her 
hand. 

“O, Jack, listen to this!’ jumping on the bed 
and beginning to read, breathlessly : 

“ESCAPE OF WILD ANIMALS.—The fire of last 
night communicated with the stables where the 
animals connected with Drivers’ Menagerie were 
stored for the winter, and several of them es- 
caped. They were promptly pursued and cap- 
tured, with the exception of the Bengal tiger, 
that was last seen making its way toward the 
southern part of the city. At the hour of our 
going to press no traces have been found of the 
animal.” 

Bessy laid down the paper. Her eyes were set 
deeper in her head than usual, and they burned 
like coals. ‘Jack!’ she gasped, “what do you 
think ?” 

Jack’s face, and neck, and very ears were scar- 
let. He stammered, and did not seem nearly so 
tumultuous as usual. 

“f think it’s in our back yard,” he said, at last. 
“T wish you’d get out of this, Bessy. P’M—I’ll 
get up and call a policeman.” 

“A policeman! What on earth can he do with 
a tiger?’ cried Bessy, in discomfiture. ‘Why, 
I thought for sure, Jack, you’d fix him with your 
eye; or wing him. Sha’n’t I bring you your 
gun to wing him?” 

“Perhaps I will,” said Jack, loftily. 
must be dressed first.” 

Bessy went out, but stood just outside of the 
door, trembling and quaking, her hand on the 
knob. Her mother had gone out early. Usually 
she had very little dependence on Jack or his 
bravery, but any thing in the shape of man or 
boy is acomfort to a frightened woman, and all 
of Jack’s boasting came back soothiagly now to 
Bessy. In half a minute Jack had scrambled 
into his clothes and was out. 

“Have you seen it? Where is it?” 

“It’s in the coal-shed; in the darkest end. 


“But I 








our chil’en done got drownded in it! 


room and began to kick off his boots. 





ed, and she’s up in bed with the pillow over her 

head. There’s your gun, Jack.” 

Jack took the gun, and still in his stocking 

feet, went on tip-toe to reconnoitre.. From the 

second-story window, he saw that the yard was 

quite clear. Just by the house stcod the coal- 

shed, dingy and dirty enough at ordinary times, 

but now covered with the mystery and horror of 

an African jungle. 

“You think it’s in there,do you?” he said, 

under his breath. 

“O, Ann heard it! Such a horrible rear! Up 

in the very back part. How will you get at it to 

shoot it?” 

*T’ll call in the police as soon as I’m sure it’s 

the tiger. If it was in the jungle I’d face it. 

But such animals are always doubly furious for 
being cenfined.” 

“There’s a knot hole in the shed. You can 

peep, Jack. He won’t sce you.” 

But Jack was growing unaccountably pale, 

and his teeth were chattering. “I’d—I’d rather 
not open the door—on your account, Bess. He 
might run in.” 

“Fire your gun and he’ll dash out into the 
yard!” cried Bess, not knowing whether to laugh 
or cry, in her excitement. ‘Good gracious! 
what will the girls say at school when they hear 
we’ve had a real tiger in our shed. If you’d 
only shoot him, and we'd have him stuffed.” 

“IT mean to shoot when he comes out.” 

But Jack’s fingers shook so as he adjusted the 
trigger, that one would have thought he had the 
palsy. 

“Tl tell you what to do!” shouted Bessy, 
clapping her hands. “I'll go down to the kitch- 
en window, and throw a bone out in front of the 
shed-door, and when he rushes out for it, you 
look if it’s the tiger or not.” 

“Very well.” 

“Unless you’d rather throw the bone”’-—hesi- 
tated Bessy, her heart giving way. 

“There’s not the least danger for you, Bessy. 
And I’ma better judge of tigers. I’m more fa- 
miliar with their habits than you.” 

Off went Bessy, and finding a half-eaten roast 
of beef in the pantry, she opened the kitchen 
window, her heart choking her as she did it, and 
flung it out with all her strength. There was a 
rush from the shed, but Bessy had closed the 
shutters and was flying up the stairs. Half-way 
up, stood Jack, pale and breathless. 

“Was it the tiger?” 

“Toa” 

“O, Jack!’ Bessy clasped her hands. “Is he 
—is he big?” 

“O, he’s a monster. His eyes are like coals of 
fire.’ Jack jerked out the words as he dashed 
down the stairs and out of the front door, shout- 
ing, “Police! police!’’ 

One can easily guess what followed then. 
When Mrs. Leigh came home from market, a 
dense crowd packed the strect for half-a-square 
from her house, on the outskirts of which skir- 
mished women with babies in their arms, boys 
open-mouthed, and cart-men cracking their 
whips, whose horses stood waiting in a crowd at 
the corner. In front of the door stood one of the 
vans of the menagerie. Wild cries of “The ti- 
ger!’ “The lion!” resounded from side to side, 
and every time the door opened, the crowd fell 
back, expecting him to charge on them. Way 
was made for Mrs. Leigh. Every body looked 
at her with respect. 

“He’s in your house, ma’am.” 

“Tt was your son that discovered him.” 

Mrs. Leigh hurried in, terrified at the thought 
of what might have befallen her children. The 
house was filled with men. Policemen were in 
full force to keep order. The keepers from the 
menagerie had a net suspended over the door of 
the shed, to catch the tiger when it should rush 
out. Half-a-dozen men stood with guns ready 
pointed, in case he should attack them. 

“But don’t fire, unless in case of absolute ne- 
cessity,’’ pleaded the keeper. ‘Consider the cost, 
gentlemen. That beast is worth, as he stands, 
two thousand dollars.” 

“What's your two thousand dollars to us?” 
growled one of the men, cocking his gun. ‘“Con- 
sider our lives.” 

Nobody as yet had seen the lion but Jack, 
who stood in an upper window, the observed of 
all observers. 

The keepers went on with their preparations. 
It was their plan to shoot into the shed, over the 
tiger’s head, and when he charged on them, 
capture him in the net. . 

“Let every man take care of himself,” said 
the keeper. ‘Fireif wedo not secure him. Are 
you ready, men?” 

The men, with pale faces, lowered the net. 
“All right!” 

“Look out, then. One, two, three!’’ 

“Bang!’’ went the pistol over the beast’s head. 
There was a moment’s pause, and then a fierce 





Ann’s got the back doors tight locked and bolt- 


dash and a shrick from the people, caught up 
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’ 
and echoed by the crowd outside. The men 
tugged at their net and caught— 

“Brown’s big yellow dog!’ shouted the po- 
licemen. 

“‘Where’s that young coward that fooled us?” 
The keepers raged and the crowd cheered. 
” But Jack had hidden away with his shame 
and could not be found. He never was known 
to brag again. 
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BURIED MONEY. 


There is always a mysterious charm about 
buried money or treasure, especially in the 
search for it. This extends even to the finding 
of lost articles. We once knew a boy who would 
throw his jacknife some distance ahead of him, 
and then walk up slowly to where it lay, aad 
make believe find the knife,—and he evidently 
thought “it paid.” 

The buried treasures of the Incas, in South 
America, employed the Spaniards and others, 
several generations, and have not been recov- 
ered yet. Capt. Kidd’s money kegs have been 
searched for along the coast of New England at 
various times and in many places. At Dighton 
Rock, on Taunton River, the beach has been 
turned over repeatedly for supposed treasure 
hidden. 

The oriental nations are universally given to 
burying specie. The Chinese, Japanese, Per- 
sians, Hindoos, and modern Egyptians are hid- 
ing all they can get of the precious metals. The 
current of gold and silver has been flowing east- 
ward for ages, and no hard money ever comes 
back again, in any quantity, from that side of 
the world. 

When the English took the ancient fortress of 
Mooltan, in Hindostan, they found in the under- 
ground vaults, chest after chest crammed with 
gold scabbards blazing with jewels, and tiers of 
copper canisters filled with gold mohurs and 
other specie, amounting to over twenty millions 
of dollars in value, 

A great amount of money has been hidden by 
robbers and pirates in remote places; sometimes 
on some lonely island where the shadow of some 
high rock falls at a certain hour of a certain day 
of the month. 

In times of war, money and valuables are 
often honestly secreted by parties who never re- 
turn. I have before me some “‘pine-tree shil- 
lings,” which came from a large number of sil- 
ver pieces ploughed up by a farmer in Massa- 
chusetts. They were probably buried in haste 
during some of the early wars. 

On a voyage, several years since, with a cargo 
of tobacco to the Mediterranean, we stopped at 
Gibraltar for a clean bill of health, and also for 
another purpose. There was on board a French 
passenger from the States, who had crossed the 
ocean on a singular errand. 

Many years previous, a party of guerillas, and 
he was among them, had been sacking the small 
town of St. Roque, plundering the churches and 
murdering theinhabitants. They were surprised 
in their fiendish work by a band of Spanish sol- 
diers. The robbers fought desperately without 
hope of quarter, but were overpowered. 

Five of the party, including himself, were to- 
gether, and escaped with their foraging sacks 
filled with doubloons, gold crosses and such like 
articles. In haste, they hid their sacks in the 
side of a certain hill, and carefully noted the 
spot, so as to return at some future time and 
take them away. 

Three or four of the five were mortally wound- 
ed in the skirmish. This man was, very likely, 
the only survivor, but was not absolutely sure of 
it. He had been living many years in the city of 
New York, a peaceable citizen, but the secret of 
the unclaimed booty had so disturbed him in his 
later years, that he was at length induced to 
make this voyage and search for it. 

The captain allowed him the use of the boat 
with an oarsman, and they went ashore in the 
night, landing on an unfrequented part of the 
coast. Having secreted the boat, at daylight 
they went off afoot into the wild country up 
among the hills. As the old man approached 
the scene of his former bloody conflict, and the 
spot where the treasure was buried, his excite- 
ment became intense. 

There was no difficulty in finding the place. 
The landmarks were all there, and his memory 
was as vivid as though the events were of yes- 
terday. They turned up the earth, searched all 
around again and again, and deeper, but in vain. 
The money was gone! and he was three thou- 
sand miles from home on a fruitless errand. 

He had talked about it privately for years, 
had often recalled every minute circumstance of 
the hiding, and had even dreamed that he found 
it. He surely saw the money buried right there, 
out of sight, and unobserved, and he helped to 
heap the dirt on it to keep it there. 

It was gone, and the man returned disappoint- 
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ed, gloomy and almost prostrated with exhaus- 
tion, from the intense excitement through which 
he had passed. 8. H. G. 





THE FIRST SUNRISE, 


There was no sun, but there was light, 
The bonds of darkness rending ; 
There was no earth, but shores of night 
With seas of day were blending; 
And o’er the world, without a sound, 
In grand, eternal silence bound, 
he dim-lit flood extending. 


God spake the word; = rose the earth, 
The waters round it c inging ; 
And with glad wonder at its birth 
The highest heavens were ringing; 
Through all the world a sound went out 
The sons of God for joy did shout, 
The morning stars were singing. 


There fell a silence from on high, 
And hushed the wondrous 7 
God spake; and sunrise drenched the sky 
And smote the mountains hoary; 
Then burst from heaven a mighty song; 
The sons of God, so bright and strong, 
Gave unto Him the glory! 
Sunday Magazine, 
——_+o>—___—_ 


DANIEL LAMBERT. 


One of the largest men who has lived within 
the last hundred years was Danicl Lambert, an 
Englishman. He had a world-wide fame, and 
was considered one of the greatest wonders of 
hisday. His father was a man of ordinary size 
and lived in Leicester, England, and up to the 
age of about twenty, young Lambert was not 
larger in bulk than most young men. He was, 
however, very muscular and courageous, as the 
following adventure, in which he was one of the 
principal actors, will show: 





One day a company of strolling players were 
exhibiting their dancing dogs and bears, a short 
distance from his father’s house. There was a 
crowd of spectators, and young Lambert was 
among them. A dog belonging to a friend of 
Lambert, not enjoying the antics of one of the 
huge bears, flew at him, in high displeasure. 
The beasts grappled. The bear’s nose was muz- 
zled so that he could not bite, but he embraced 
the dog after the usual bear fashion, and pressed 
him to the ground. 

The players were highly indignant, and sprung 
forward to unloose the muzzle from the bear’s 
head. Lambert protested against this. The play- 
ers insisted. The muzzle was pulled off, when 
Lambert, in defence of the dog, seized a pole that 
was near, and struck the bear a tremendous 
blow upon the head. The animal for a moment 
was stunned, and the dog released. 

Bruin, not liking this treatment, turned upon 
his new opponent, as soon as he had collected 
his scattered senses. Lambert struck at the bear, 
but the animal was as expert with his paws as a 
prize-fighter with his fists, and warded off every 
blow. The fight became exciting and danger- 
ous. No one interfered but the dog, who was 
manly enough not to forsake his friend, and did 
his best to keep up a “fire in the rear.” 

Lambert’s blows fell heavy and fast, but with- 
out much effect. Bruin was closing upon him. 
The pole became useless. Not by any means in- 
timidated, when his shagey antagonist came 
near enough, Lambert struck him a tremendous 
blow on the head with his fist, that fairly brought 
him to the ground. This sort of argument 
seemed too strong for the bear, and with a 
frightened roar he sprang to his feet, and sought 
refuge among the spectators. They not liking 
his company, scattered, and for a time there was 
a laughable spectacle of ground and lofty tum- 
bling, that was not performed by the strolling 
players. 

Lambert was a man of genial, unobtrusive 
disposition, bright, benevolent and well-in- 
formed, and of much more than ordinary intel- 
lectual power. As a great curiosity, he was vis- 
ited by all the noted men of his day. 

He was too much of a gentlemen in his tastes, 
to entertain, without repugnance, the thought of 
exhibiting himself to be gazed at by strangers. 
But he could not go into the street without be- 





was besieged by persons who insisted upon see- 
ing him, until at length he was forced almost as 
a necessity to place himself on exhibition. 

So in 1806, he went to London. His apart- 
ments, it is said, seemed like a place of fashion- 
able resort. For a time he was the rage, and 
large numbers of his visitors were from the best 
society of the metropolis. 

The most amusing interview that he enjoyed 
was a visit from Count Borulawski, a very cele- 
brated Polish dwarf. The fabled history of the 
inhabitants of Lilliput and Brobdignag seemed 
to be realized when Lambert rose to give the lit- 
tle count a full view of his prodigious body. 
The dwarf was hardly higher than Lambert’s 
knee, and great were his exclamations and 
laughter. He felt of the giant’s legs,— 

“Ah, mine gracious,” he exclaimed, “it ish 
flesh and blood. I feel de warm. It ish flesh 
and blood! Nodeception! Ilaugh. I am pleased; 
for I hear it ish all cheat. 

Lambert asked the little fellow if his wife was 
alive. 

“Ah, no,”’ he replied. “She dead.” And put- 
ting his finger significantly to his nose, he add- 
ed, “I not very sorry; for when she angry with 
me, she put me on the mantel shelf for punish- 
ment.” 

Lambert died at the age of thirty-nine. His 
prodigious size may be estimated by his weight, 
which at the time of his death was seven hun. 
dred and thirty-nine pounds. He measured nine 
feet and four inches round the body. 





REPUBLICANISM IN ENGLAND. 
England is supposed to be the most conserva- 
tive of countries; that is, the country in which” 
men are least prone to change merely from the 
love of change. Englishmen will consent to 
make reforms, but they must know “the reason 
why” for making them, or they are not made. 
It follows from this that republicanism ought 
not to be very popularin England, for that, in 
these days, implies love of change; and a repub- 
lic could be set up in England only through a 
change of a very remarkable character. 

Yet, if we can rely upon one of the principal 
London journals,—the statements of which are 
supported by other evidence,—not only is repub- 
licanism making much progress in England, but 
it is Red republicanism that is there on the in- 
crease, meaning republicanism of the extremist 
kind, such as never has found much favor in the 
United States. 

Republican clubs, we are told, are forming all 
over England,—and we suppose it is feared that 
those clubs will be used to knock over the great 
and ancient institutions of that country. 

That there is something in this would seem to 
be supported by the fact that the authorities are 
alarmed, and are seeking to suppress or annoy 
republicans, Some of the clubs are held in pub- 
lic houses,—and such houses are refused licenses. 
This is a pitiful and a spiteful way of striking, or 
striking at, political opponents,—but it is not 
the less a common way of dealing with them, by 
all parties. 

Mr. Auberon Herbert, who is a member of the 
House of Commons, representing the ancient 
town of Nottingham, lately made a republican 
speech to his constituents, who listened to it with 
delight. 

This gentleman is no “low-born adventurer.” 
He belongs to the highest aristocracy. He isa 
brother of the Earl of Carnzervon; and the Her- 
berts are one of “the great governing families” 
of England. When such aman talks republi- 
canism, we may be assured that republicanism 
is popular with no small number of Englishmen. 
Politicians do not often waste their words on 
unpopular subjects. 

Other members of the aristocracy are almost 
as radical as Mr. Herbert, and perhaps some of 
them are even ahead of him. So the people are 
not likely to want leaders. Occasionally it hap- 
pens that an aristocracy is overthrown by some 
of its own members, who act as chiefs of its dem- 
ocratic enemies. Such may be the fate of the 
English aristocracy at some future time. 

England once was a republic, and though that 
republic was short-lived, it has a glorious histo- 
ry. At the beginning of 1649, when the Round- 
heads cut off the head of Charles I., they made 
a republic of his chief kingdom, and then con- 
quered Ireland and Scotland. It was a military 
polity, though called the “Commonwealth,” and 
it could not have stood an hour had it not been 
for the support of the army,—an army that ever 
was successful, having “organized victory, and 
made it permanent.” 

Cromwell became the head of that republic, 
aml would have made himself King, only that 
the army would not let him do so, for the sol- 
diers were republicans, and God-fearing men. It 
was not till after his death, when the military 





ing followed by crowds of people. His house 


republicans quarrelled among themselves, that 


’ 

royal government and the House of Stuart were 
restored. England was never greater than she 
was from 1648 to 1660. 
Should England again. become a republic, she 
would not be governed by an army, but by the 
people, as America is governed; but so far as 
human foresight can determine, she may remain 
a kingdom for years to come. 





OLD WINE. 

Many of man’s works last much longer than 
man himself. Even so fragile a thing as a com- 
mon house, which is peculiarly exposed to the 
attacks of fire and storm, has been known to en- 
dure for three hundred years,—and outside of 
the Bible records few men have been known to 
live half that time. 

When we look at the Pyramids, we do not mar- 
vel at theirage, or wonder that the Arabs should 
say that they defied the flood and survived it. 
They are so strong, so great, and so massive, so 
solidly established on the earth, that they are all 
but types of eternity, and it would seem that 
they ought to be able to laugh at all the assaults 
of time. There is nothing strange in their en- 
durance,—the strangeness rather is in the fact 
that they too must pass away. 

But when we read that a simple liquid made 
by man has lasted longer than half-a-dozen 
generations of men, we wonder at it, as we 
think that the mere process of evaporation ought 
to dispose of it completely before the lapse of 
more than two hundred years. 

Yet itis certain that men have, in this very 
year, drank of wine that was made in the early 
part of the seventeenth century, before the Pil- 
grims had Janded at Plymouth, and about the 
time that Henry Hudson was looking at the wild 
site of what is now the great and opulent city 
of New York, with almost a million of inhabi- 
tants. 

This marvellous thing was done at a feast held 
in Germany, in honor of the conclusion of that 
peace which put an end to the war with France. 

It appears that this wine was stored away al- 
most two hundred and seventy years ago, after 
a great and renowned vintage,—and that the 
store has been drawn from only on great and 
solemn occasions, and that there is enough of it 
left to last for many years tocome. It outlasted 
the old German Empire, it may outlast the new 
Empire of Germany. 

We have read somewhere of wine that was 
stored away by a great Belgian family in or 
about the year 1440, when Charles VII. was King 
in France, and Henry VI. was King of England. 
Some of this wine is yet in existence, and it is 
more than four hundred and thirty years old. 

The ancients had old wines. In the year of 
Rome 121 before Christ,—the year in which Caius 
Gracchus was murdered,—the autumn was very 
hot, the hottest season of that denomination 
ever known; and in consequence there was a 
great vintage, and the wine made was the best 
the Italians ever had. 

Great quantities of this wine were made, and 
were long preserved, and formed a favorite drink 
at the tables of rich Romans. It was known as 
the Vinum Opimianum, or Opimian wine, he- 
cause L. Opimius was Consul in the year in which 
it was made. 

Some of this wine was in existence in the reign 
of the Emperor Vespasian, two centuries after it 
was made. It was then thick as wild honey; and 
so strong, bitter and harsh, that it could be used 
only after having been freely mixed with water. 
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FOLIAGE PLANTS. 

Within the last five years there has appeared 
in our gardens a new and wonderful class of 
\plants. They are very beautiful. They bear no 
flowers, or rather the flowers are so small as to 
be comparatively unnoticed. The beauty of the 
plants is in the leaves or foliage. 

Nature has lavished upon the leaves of these 
plants the wonder and glory of her colors and 
forms. Most of our plants have plain green 
leaves. These are brilliant in red, gold, purple, 
yellow, blue, brown and even white. These col- 
ors, instead of being expended upon the flowers, 
are spread in stripes and blotches on the leaves. 
Tmagine a geranium with white leaves, with a 
red spot in the centre; or one with red and gold 
rings on a pea green ground. Think of tall, 
bushy plants of a deep, dark purple, or flaming 
with red or gold color; of others as black as 
night or as white as snow. 

To begin to describe all the wonders of these 
foliage plants would take more space than we 
can give. They must be seen to be appreciated. 


The day is coming when our gardens will be 
brilliant with them. 

Should you care to obtain some of them, buy 
the Colens, Mrs. Pollock geranium, Panicum va- 





riegatum, Achyranthus, Perilla and Centauria. 
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These are among the more common of these 
plants and can be bought of the florists at al- 
most any green-house. Their use is mainly gar- 
den decoration. They are not cut for flowers, 
put are used in the borders, to enliven the effect 
of the more free flowering plants, 
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FOR THE “HICCUPS.” 

We have read of some remarkable remedies 
for the ills that afflict mankind. There were 
earthquake pills in Horace Walpole’s day; there 
are backache pills in our own; and perhaps 
some enterprising patent medicine inventor will 
be carried so far forward on “‘the advanced 
thought of the age,” as to bring out millennium 
pills soon. A recent magazine writer has al- 
ready declared that the reason why rats, mice, 
bugs and other vermin are so plentiful, is be- 
cause people are so gross and wicked. When 
folks become morally refined, such disagreeable 
thin¢s, he says, will become absorbed, and we 
shall have only sunbright birds and butterflies, 
and such objects as delight the heart of man, 

That is all very well; but we should like to see 
the man whose goodness will prove so exhaust- 
tive,as to absorb a rat, oreven a bug! How- 
ever, here is something «from an old book, that 
jsa little more commonplace, and said to bea 
specific for hiccoughs. It’s to be repeated rap 
lly, and is warranted not to kill—if it don’t 
cure. 





“When a twister twisting, 
Would twist him a twist, 
For twisting a twist 
Three twists he will twist; 
But if one of the twists, 
Untwists from the twist, 
The twist untwisting 
Untwists the twist.” 


If this alone does not prove effecacious, alter- 
nate with the following: 


“Robert Rowly rolled a round roll round, 
Around roll Robert Rowley rolled round; 
Where rolled the round roll 

Robert Rowley rolled round?” 


For extreme cases use Peter Piver and his 
“pickled peppers.” 
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MEMORY OF INJURY IN A DOG. 
Italmost seems as if dumb animals partake 
the human feelings of spite and revenge in pro- 
portion as they approach man in intellect. An- 
ger is common to all animals, but only the supe- 
tor ones are capable of along grudge! The el- 
ephant is one instance of this, and the St. Ber- 
nrd dog, the most intelligent of the canine 
kind, seems never to forget aninjury. One of 
these knowing brutes, belonging to a peddlerin 
Norfolk, Mass., severely bit a boy, the other day, 
who had tormented him in his kennel three 
years before, and the Boston Transcript tells the 
following story of the revengefulness of another 
of these animals : 


Messrs. Emerson & Porter, stable-keepers on 
Friend Street, Boston, have a thoroughbred Ger- 
nan St. Bernard dog, named “‘Spot,”’ imported to 
this country when a pup. When but three 
moaths old he was kept in the old Massachusetts 
stables, where a colored man was in the habit of 
going to catch rats in the morning, as they ran 
from the mangers of the horses. 

He caught them with a pair of tongs as they 
Were eating in the cribs, and dropped them into 
abag to take to the owners of terrier dogs, kept 
for “rat-killers.”’ 

One morning the colored man caught a rat by 
the tail and “Spot” was lying near; the negro 
dangled the rat about the dog’s mouth to see if 
hewas a “ratter.” The rat bit the dog on the 
lip, but he took no notice of the rat or the col- 
a A except to shake the rat from the hold 

0 his lip. 

After the dog grew to maturity, he would nev- 
& permit the colored man to enter the stable, al- 
though the occurrence happened when “Spot” 
Was three months old; he is now eight years old, 
ind weighs ninety-cizht pounds. There is a 
colored man employed in the stable, for whom 
the dog appears to have great fondness, and 
takes no dislike to any colored person except the 
darkey who caused the rat to bite him. But up- 
on that individual of African descent Spot seems 
determined to visit retributive justice. 








ter — 
CARLYLE AND HIS MOTHER. 


a Was not surprised when I visited Scott’s 
iy in 1855, to discover touching proofs of 
hie friendly feeling which all the people about 
is birthplace cherish for Thomas Carlyle. 
An old friend of his boyhood, « poor hand- 
— weaver, at Ecclefechan, told me the au- 
thor’s last visit to the neizhborhood had been 
= in the opening days of 1854, when his ven- 
~ le mother was laidin the grave. That moth- 
en my informant, was a woman of high in- 
Wzence, distinguished at once for high-toned 
pety and unfailing kindness of heart; and to 
& most of all, though the father had been a 
on _ earnest character, the neighbors were in- 
Of to ascribe the greatness of the son. 
‘. this mother and her son Thomas I was told 
anecdote which struck me as very beautiful, 






































































































‘day; and as I believe it to be a true story, and 
tone has never been published, though 
be no 

















and which appears to me even more significant 


Before setting out for Berlin to make certain 
inquiries in connection with his “Life of Fred- 
erick the Great,” he went down to spend a few 
days with his mother in the old house at home. 
On the morning when he was to take his depart- 
ure for the South, a crowd of old friends were 
assembled on the railway platform at Ecclefe- 
chan to see him off—schoolfellows and trusty al- 
lies of the bygone years, with whom he had 
“Paidl’d in the burn, 
And pu’d the gowans fine.” 


On entering the railway office, putting his hands 
into his coat-pocket, he discovered there some- 
thing bulky, of the presence of which he did not 
seem to have been aware. Opening the mysteri- 
ous parcel, he saw that it contained some nice 
home-made Dumfriesshire bannocks, which his 
fond old mother—just as when he was a little 
boy at school—had stowed away (this time sur- 
reptitiously) in the pocket. This discovery was 
too much for him—simple as the circumstance 
was, it moved him greatly, carried him back 
over the years to days of “Auld Jang syne,” and 
when his friends gathered round him to grasp 
his hand and say good-by, his eyes were suffused 
with manly tears!—Rev. W. H. Wylie. 
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PHARAOH AND. HIS FIRST-BORN, 
The testimony from old monuments to the 
truth of the Bible is already wonderful and 
abundant. The following is a strangely inter- 
esting instance of this, confirming the story in 
the 12th of Exodus, of that awful morning when 
the oldest child of every Egyptian family was 
found smitten by the angel of wrath, “from the 
first-born of Pharaoh, that sat upon his throne, 
to the first-born of the captive that was in the 
dungeon,” and “there was not a house where 
there was not one dead.” Dr. Cumming, of 
London, says: 


There are monuments to be found to every 
Pharaoh save the one who perished in the Red 
Sea! Concerning him two stones have been 
found narrating many of his exploits, but each 
ends with, “and »’ a long black line suc- 
ceeding. Every other of the Pharaohs, we find, 
was succeeded by his eldest son, according to 
the law of Egypt; but of this Pharaoh it is ex- 
pressly said that he was succeeded by his sec- 
ond son; while no account whatever remains of 
the first son, What astonishing confirmations 
of Scripture are these. 


_+——_ +o. ——_— 

TRANSLATIONS, 
We don’t quite agree with Mr. Emerson in pre- 
ferring a translation to the original text. But it 
is a great comfort to many who have not stud- 
ied the classics, or modern languages, that they 
can find so good translations of eminent au- 
thors. Mr. Emerson says: 


I do not hesitate to read all good books in 
translations. What is really best in any book is 
translatable,—any real insight or broad human 
sentiment. Nay, I observe that, in our Bible, 
and other books of lofty moral tone, it seems 
easy and inevitable to render the rhythm and 
music of the original into phrases of equal melo- 
dy. The Italians have a fling at the translators, 
—i traditori traduttori: but I thank them. I 
rarely read any Latin, Greek, German, Italian, 
sometimes not a French book in the original, 
which I can procure in good version. [like to 
be beholden to the great metropolitan English 
speech, the sea which receives tributaries from 
every region under heaven. I should as soon 
thinle of swimming across Charles River when I 
wish to go to Boston, as of reading all my books 
in originals, when I have them rendered for me 
in my mother-tongue, 





A SCHOOL-MASTER’S LETTER, 
A schoolmaster in a Western State seems to 
have found English grammar too much for him. 
He sent a local paper the following communica- 
tion, and the editor made him famous by prigt- 
ing it: 





Mr. Editor sir 

as there was three boys in my school (district 
No. —) which deserved praise I thought I would 
send this to you. their names are 
aged 9. aged 6 and —— - aged 
8 years, neither of which has a tardy mark 
2 absent days and the others not any Ina 
school of 86 scholars why could there not have 
been 30 that the sam could be said of them. 
What a blessing it would be to our country if 
parents could learn that Teachers could not 
learn their children when they were absent every 
third if you think this worth noticing please 
note it in your much valued paper, 


—_——__+o---—_—_— 
A FRIGHTENED ELEPHANT. 


Last Wednesday a storm blew several cars 
from a “siding” of the Toledo, Wabash and 
Western Railroad on the main track. The con- 
ductor of an approaching freight train saw the 
cars, but his eyes were so dazzled by successive 
flashes of lightning that he thought they were 
still on the side track, and a collision followed. 
He had as passengers four lions and an elephant, 
which were frightened quite out of their wits; 
the elephant, in particular, an eye-witness says, 























trembling like a leaf in a storm, and the big tears 
falling thick and fast from his eyes.” 
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seems to 
rot be told, I may relate it here, 


good reason why it should 


“appeared the picture of fear, his huge frame 


A TAVERN boaster vaunting his knowledge of 
the world, was asked by a wag if he had ever 





Superb Presents. 


The Publishers of the Companion 


OFFER 


TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS 
In Gifts 


To those subscribers to the Comranion who send 
the largest number of new names to the paper, up to July 
1, 1871. 


The number of Presents that will be given is 
Seventy. The Presents will be 


1 Seven Octave Piano, cost............. oes 4-75. 





1 American Parlor Organ, cost 


1 Smith’s Conservatory Organ, cost ......8100. 


6 Elgin Gold Watches, cost of cach......... $100. 
3 Weed’s Sewing Machines, cost of cach ....&60. 
8 Presents in cash—cach Present .............. 825. 
10 Silver Watches, cost of cach.............00005 $12. 


10 Bradley & Co’s Croquet Sets, cost of each. ®12. 
10 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, cost of each. .3. 
10 Silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost of each. &3. 
10 Beautiful Port Monnatfes, cost of each...... $3. 


THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


WILL BE GIVEN 


In Addition to a Premium for each New 
Subscriber, 


As expressions of Respect from the Publishers to 
the Subscribers of the CompANioN who are the most 
successful in enlarging its circulation. 


THE PIANO 


Is from the well known manufactory of Messrs. Woop- 
WARD & Brown, 387 Washington Street, this city. It is 
seven octave, full round corners, French action, large size, 
highly finished rosewood case, with serpentine moulding. 
A superb present. 


THE ORGANS 


Are the American Organs, manufactured by Messrs. 8. D. 
& W.H. Suitu, of this city, They are first-class instru- 
ments in tone, finish and manufacture. The name of the 
makers alone jis sufficient to guarantee their superior 
qualities, 


THE WATCHES 


Are the superior watches manufactured by the Elgin 
Watch Company, of Chicago, Ill. They are in beautiful 
cases, and unsurpassed in all the qualities looked for ina 
good watch, 


THE WEED SEWING MACHINE, 


Of which we offer three as presents, is a two-thread, lock- 
stitch machine, and is universally acknowledged as one of 
the best in use, 


These Seventy Presents will be given to the Szv- 
ENTY SUBSCRIBERS who secure the seventy largest num- 
bers of new names, NO MATTER WHICH OF THE PREMI- 
ums or ComMIssions they may recelyo for their new 
subscribers, 


Remember, whether you get a Present or 
not, the Premiums given will pay handsomely for each 
subscriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
prospect of an additional and most gratifying Present—If 
you persevere. 


Subscription Price, #1 50. 


Any person sending his own name, and the name of a 
new subscriber, can have two copies for $2 60, payment 
in advance. No Premium given. 

person sending his own name, and the name of two 
new subscribers, can have three copies for #3 50, pay- 
ment in advance. No Premiums given. 


If you have not received a Premium List, 
send for one. 


Perry Mason & Co., 





passed it on the top of a coach,” 


been in Algebra?- “O yes,” said he, “I once 














WE are glad to receive contributions to this department 
from all who take an interest therein. None but original 
puzzles are desired. Novel and humorous ones are par- 
ticularly welcome. 

We aim to give a variety each week. In order to do se, 
we can use only brief communications, 

Puzzles sent without an answer are thrown aside, 

We cannot return unavailable contributions, 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 


My Jirst, if you do, into trouble you'll get, 

So take my advice, and be honest, my pet. 

My second may always be found in a spring, 

And it is in the middle of every ring. 

My whole, when the earth is in winter laid bare, 
Calling loudly for food at one’s door we oft hear; 
But though to a beggar redueed by the cold, 

The hero he is of a tale often told, 


2. 


RIDDLE, 


T have a good head, but not any face; 

I've only one leg, which is quite out of place, 

For, since I've no body, it unites with my head, 

I’m made of a metal, but it’s not tin nor lead. 
CLARENCE, 


3. ss 


ENIGMA, 


It is composed of eleven letters. 

The 7, 10, 8, 11 is a fruit. 

The 4, 5, 6 is a personal pronoun. 
The 5, 11, 1, 2is an ultimate element. 
The 3 is a consonant. 

The 8, 9, 10 is an animal. 

The whole is on this paper. 


Srar. 














WORD SQUARE, 


1. My own. 
2. Thought. 
3. Close, e 


4. Features. w. iH. 


6. 
HIDDEN STATES, 


. Don’t cry Emma, Inez will go. 

Oh, Lown my error. 

. John is going over, month after next. 

. This cream is sour, I believe. 

The steamer Ohio was due last night. 

. The Indian asked for drink. 

Be_Le BRANDON, 


CP OH CO BO pt 


7. 


Iam a preposition of two letters, 

Prefix the letter B, Lam a winged creature. 

Prefix the letter C, I am a quadruped. 

Prefix the letter F, Lam found in all, 

Prefix the letter H, Iam used by men and boys, 

Prefix the letter M, I am found in houses. 

Prefix the letter P, Lam a gentle slap. 

Prefix the letter V, I am used by brewers. 
NELSON. 


Conundrums. 


When are a young lady’s ear-rings like people in 
debt? When they are in her ears (arrears). 


How is it that at crockery shops you never find the 
master at home? Because he deals in China. 


Why may we consider soldiers to be authors of 
works on beauty? Because they so often write about 
face. ° 


At what place in India does it rain horses? At 
Nag-pore. 

Why is a tournament like burglary? Because it is 
a knightly occupation. 

What is the great motive for travelling? A locos 
motive. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Tomato, Orator, Martin, Attila, Toilet, Ornate. 
2. Milk-pan. 

8. Keep innocent if you would be happy. 

4, Andover, Amherst, Belfast, Berlin, Cairo, Bos- 
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FATHER FALK. 

John Falk sat down to eat, 

With Arab brood unkempt around him; 
Rude vagrants such as you might meet 
In alley or deserted street, 

Of want the very scum! 
To each he had assigned a seat, 

Wherever he had found him. 

but first he said, ‘‘Lord Jesus, come 
And be our guest, 

Then what we eat is surely doubly blest.” 


Then up a lad outspoke: 

“Why does He never come? Do tell us; 
We wait like solemn Christian folk, 
Before a crumb of bread is broke, 

Or we have drank a drop. 

Is it, His anger we provoke, 

We are so little zealous?” 

“Dear child,” Falk said, ‘‘be patient, stop! 
Though in strange guise, 
Our invitation He will not despise!” 


Uprose the boy, and said,— 
“If so, a vacant chair 1’ll set Him; 

i’ll put a plate upon the spread, 

And on it place some wheaten bread, 
That He, the holy One, 

Who had not where to lay His head, 
May sweet refreshment get Him!” 

No sooner said, than it was done! 

Though what would grow 
Out of the courtesy, they did not know. 


He scarce had laid the plate, 
When, lo, without there was a knocking. 
A stranger lad stood at the gate, 
Eager to eat the food they ate, 
Vith famine in his eyes. 
Him in the empty chair they sat, 
The spokesman boy still talking. 
“He could not come!” so he sepliee; 
“To take His place, 
He sends this lad our waiting board to grace.” 


“Ah, yes,” said Father Falk, 

And then he seemed some angel smiling, 
Like flakes of gold fell down his talk; 
“Ah, yes, He still on earth doth walk, 

In human son and daughter! 

Disguised, our earthly prifte to balk, 
Nor once our simple faith beguiling; 
And when we give a cup of water 
At misery’s call, 
’T' will be to us, as though He drank it all.” 
—_——— — ++ 


For the Companion. 


RASH SPEECHES. 

One ought to beware of rash speeches and to 
remember that it is a fearful thing for a guilty 
man to make an appearance of innocence by ap- 
pealing to the name of the Deity. “The angels 
of death overhear what we say,”’ remarks an old 
writer, ‘and God often gives them commission 
to smite a man, ex ore suo.” 

We read in the Bible that “a fool’s mouth is 
his destruction, and his lips are the snare of his 
sonl.” 

Dr. Calamy relates, in the history of his “Life 
and Times,” certain melancholy and affecting 
circumstances, which he associates with an in- 
considerate prayer. A doting father, believing 
that God was about to remove from an evil 
course of life an affectionate but perverse son, 
who was sick, made this petition: 

“Let him become what he will, so may he live, 
I shall be satisfied.” 

The boy recovered his health, passed through 
an unusual course of wickedness, by which he 
brought his distressed mother to the grave, and 
was at last arrested for fearful crime, and sen- 
tenced to be hanged. He exhibited no feeling 
or concern in his last hours, and said, coolly, to 
his father when the time came to go from the 
prison,— 

“Father, will you see me fo the tree?” 

It may be presumption to say that the boy’s 
wicked career was permitted as a punishment 
for that rash prayer,—and it may not be pre- 
sumption—we cannot tell. But apart from this 
the story very impressively teaches us that we 
ought to be careful in speech before God. 

Hannah More relates in verse the story of an 
English maid servant, who had stolen, and de- 
nied the theft. To make her denial more emphat- 
ic, she prayed God to strike her dead, if she was 
guilty. Immediately she dropped lifeless upon 
the floor. 

Cotton Mather relates a number of such in- 
stances in his ‘‘Magnalia,” among them the fol- 
lowing: 

“A man in our Narragansett country, having 
set his dog to mischief his neighbor's cattle, de- 
nied the fact with imprecations that he might 
never stir from the place if he had so done. The 
neighbor to whom he denied it, expressing him- 
self troubled at his impudent lying, this atheist 
hereupon used the name of God in his impreea- 
tion, that God would never let him stir out of 
the place, if he did the thing. 

“The words were scarcely out of his mouth, 
when he sunk down dead in the place, and never 
stirred any more.” 

A young actress in New Jersey, some years 
ago, was ridiculing a revival of religion in the 
company of her friends. Her head becoming 
unsteady with the excess of her wicked folly, 
she suddenly leaped up and exclaimed, as with 
deep religious fervor,— 

“Lhave got salvation! 
am all ready to die!” 

A few moments after these impious ejacula- 
tions, she fell to the floor, a corpse. 


Lam happy now! I 
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How far God specially interferes in cases like| ‘I then cut the cake into forty slices, about a | force, the balloon came in contact with a willow 


these—cases that are very frequently found in | 
biography—it is impossible for men to decide. 
This, however, is certain; a man conscious of 
guilt, who has invoked God as a witness to his 
innocence, or who has blasphemously ridiculed | 
his Maker, carries within himself an active prin- | 
ciple of destruction. The effect upon his own 
conscience of the awful act he has committed, 


may be sufficiently terrible and startling to cause | 


his death. And so the fearful moral lesson re- 
mains the same, and carries its own warning. 
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MONKEY AND DOG FIGHT. 


I do not approve of fights between animals, or 
between men, but I once saw ‘‘a duel” between 
a monkey and a dog, that I could not prevent, 
and which was just as sensible in its way, as the 
duels that are sometimes fought by men. It cer- 
tainly showed great pluck and expertness in the 
monkey. 

An Italian “organ grinder” stopped, one day, 


opposite a tavern in Cheshire, England, where | | 


was boarding. In one corner of the public room 
two rough looking men were talking, and near 
them lay a large sporting dog. He was an ugly 
looking beast, and showed in every movement 
that he had been trained to fight. 

The Italian commenced a tune upon his or- 
gan, and at the same time dropped from his 
shoulder a slender little monkey, who at onee 
commenced passing a jaunty cap for pennies 
from the men standing about the door. 

The moment the organ struck up, the two 
sporting characters inside began to look angry. 
The noise interfered with their conversation. 
One of them, the owner of the dog, went to the 
door and ordered the Italian to pack up his traps 
and be off about his business. 

“Nah, nah, you no landlord. 
dis place,” said the Italian. ‘Dis eese mi peeze- 
ness. IL right to be here as mooch as you,” and: 
he went on playing. 

“If you don’t stop your noise, I’ll set my dog 
on your monkey,” threatened the Englishman. 

“Dat ees good; you make your dog go at my 
monkey; vary good. Dog go at monkey, mon- 
key go at dog.’ 

The Italian drew the little monkey to the top 
of the organ and began a talk with him, in an 
excited sort of a pow-wow, pointing to the dog, 
and at the same time putting in his little fist a 
small stick pointed with metal. It seemed great 
folly for the man to risk what seemed so one- 
sided a battle. I thought he better leave the 
place and avoid it. The dog was large and say- 
age enough to cat the monkey at a mouthful. 

The two roughs of course expected an easy 
victory for the dog, and his owner set him fierce- 
ly at his little antagonist. The animal rushed 
at the monkey, but the little fellow was not to 
be seized. Quick as a flying squirrel he leaped 
out of the way, and bounded upon the back of 
the dog. The cur gave a howl and a plunge, 
and threw his head around angrily to catch the 
monkey. Then he shook himself fiercely, but 
the monkey held on. 

I saw the monkey’s fore paw going up and 
down, but what he had in it [ couldn’t see, for it 
moved as fast as the fans of a windmill that can’t 
be seen for their motion. The dog howled and 
ran off, the crowd opening to let him pass. 

We were all excited, and ran to see the end. 
The roughs called to the dog, and the Italian 
called to his monkey, and the bystanders shout- 
ed to see the pluck of the little fellow, still hold- 
ing on at the dog’s neck, and pounding away at 
the back of his head. 

It was more than the dog could stand, for he 
soon stopped howling, and in a few minutes he 
was dead. 

The monkey was without a scratch, and dis- 
mounted from the neck of his prostrate victim 
as fresh and as ready for his tricks as ever. 

The brave little creature, laying hold of his 
hat, at once passed it around among the specta- 
tors, who, I verily believe, amid their laughing 
and hurrahing, threw into it more than he had 
ever received before. 


I no go from 


a ee 
COL. WHEELOCK’S AUCTION. 

The colonel of the Ninety-Seventh New York 
Volunteers in the late war was a hardy, brave, 
kind old man, who had long been known as 
“Father Wheelock.”” A correspondent of the 
Lowell Courier, who was a chaplain in his reg- 
iment, relates the following story of Col. Whee- 
lock’s auction. It was told him by the colonel: 


“There was,” said he, “among the drafted 
men sent me in the fall of 63, a poor fellow from 
Auburn, I pitied him, for he was very destitute, 
and had left a large family. He fell sick, went 
to the hospital, and died, I think quite as much 
of homesickness, as real disease. 

“During the holidays I received a Christmas 
box tor him, vnd must tell you how | got rid of it. 

“Just after dress parade I mounted a stump 
and shouted to the boys that I had something to 
tell them. They came running together, and 
when there was a crowd, says I,— 

“Pil drop for half an hour the dignity of 
colonel and turn auctioneer.’ 

“T then told them about the box and the letter 
which accompanied it. 1t was a most touching 
one; praying God to keep her husband safe, and 
telling of their struggles and the love which had 
sent him a little remembrance from home. 

“Boys,” said he, “we do not know how soon 
our families may be just there. This appears a 
good, true woman. We must do something to 
comfort her a little under the heavy news I must 
write. This box contains a small fruit cake, a 
pair of suspenders, a skein of thread, and a few 
needles. A comrade of his company offers me 
five dollars for the box, to help the family; but 
I think I can do better. 


mouthful apiece, and putting one in my pocket, 
said,— > 

“*These are fifty cents apiece, but I will go 
double. Now who bids?’ 

“The adjutant kept count and took the mon- 
ey, and in five minutes all of the cake was gone. 

“The suspenders were then brought out, and 
run up by fifty cents at a time to five dollars, at 
which price they were knocked down and paid 
for. 

“ ‘Put them up again, colonel,’ said the men; 
and this time they were struck off at seven dol- 
lars; and so twice more, till they brought in all 
nineteen dollars.” 

“The skein of thread was divided, and realized 
three dollars. 

“Seeing the men were doing every thing, while 
the officers looked thoughtlessly on and enjoyed 


| it, I took one of the needles, and said,— 


“<These are a dollar apiece.’ 
it to Capt. A., saying,— 
“Young man, I'll make you a present of 
that.’ 

‘No, you don’t, colonel,’ said he; ‘I haven’t 
got the money by me, but will get it when I go 
to my tent.’ 

“The officers took the hint, and the needles 
were cleaned out at the same figure. 

“So the poor fellow’s box, not worth more than 
a dollar, brought $79 50, to which I added a tri- 
fle of my own, and sent her a check for one hun- 
dred dollars, hoping it might meet her wants in 
her time of trouble. 

“Yesterday I got a letter from the wife;’’ and 
with that he handed it to Maj. W. and myself. 
It conveved her thanks and blessings, and was— 
but I won’t try to say—only I don’t wonder the 
colonel’s eyes were suspiciously red, and his 
voice quavered a little, as he left the tent, say- 
ing,— 

“Chaplain, you’ll be sure to give me the next 
job in the auction line.” 


I then handed 





ROMANCE IN WAR. 

The war in Europe has made many wives wid- 
ows, and many children fatherless. There will 
be mourning in families for years, over the 
havoc of the last few months. But there are ro- 
mantic incidents even in times of bloodshed, 
and the following will have attractions for our 
female readers: 


A young and thriving merchant of Saar Louis 
was to have been married at Saar-Louis, to a 
young lady from Scleiz, on the 16th of July. On 
that morning came the telegraphic order of mo- 
bilization. The train carried off the bridegroom 
a quarter of an hour before that fixed for the 
marriage. 

He, like thousands of other men of an equally 
good position in life, took his place as a private 
in his regiment—the Fortieth Hohenzollerns— 
and cheerfully arranged with his bride that the 
marriage should take place as soon as the regi- 
ment reached Saarbruck. He would then go off 
to the war and she would return, as his wife, to 
her home. 

The bride came on the day with her brother to 
Saarbruck. 1 had the pleasure of walking up 
with them in the afternoon to watch the battal- 
ion in which the bridegroom was to appear and 
pass from the high road into the bivouac field. 


The bridegroom, who was there in the thick of | church. 


the helmeted stream, ran from the ranks and 
kissed his bride with German fervor. The men 
marching past looked at them with sympathetic 
admiration, but with no sign of wonder, much 
less, of course, derision. 

Then the bridegroom ran on to the place he 
had left, and the bride went to an officer, and 
begged a few hours’ leave for her bridegroom 
that they might be married. 
course, was Oily too glad to listen to such a re- 
quest from the lips of such an applicant, and es- 
corted the bride to the colonel of the regiment, 
from whom leave had to be obtained. We saw 
the bride, with dark eyes more expressive than 
ever, and a shadow of apprehension over her 
broad forehcad—not too German for perfect 
beauty—repeating her request to the colonel, 
and winning from his lips of discipline the gen- 
tlest answer. The bridegroom was sent off on 
leave, and the marriage was fixed to take place 
the following day. 

ee, 


BALLOON ADVENTURE. 


The balloon ascension recently from this city 
by Prof. Torrey, was an exciting affair, and 
came near proving a terrible disaster. 

The balloon was inflated with hot air by means 
of a furnace set in the ground, the chimney or 
tube for insertion in the mouth of the balloon 
being a section of steam boiler. Just as the bal- 
loon, in rising, cleared the tube the flame flashed 
fiercely, and set fire to it. The ropes were let go, 
when the immense canvas globe, inflated with 
the heated air, rose rapidly upward, the daring 
sronaut clinging to a trapeze suspendetl from be- 
neath with ropes, and performing a number of 
graceful feats as the air ship soared aloft, and 
was borne along by the wind, which was blow- 
ing almost a gale at the time. : 

Meantime the fire, which had been communi- 
cated to the lower portion of the balloon at 
starting, continued to blaze around the edges; 
but the professor, apparently oblivious to the 
dangerous position in which he was placed, kept 
up his daring feats on the trapeze, hanging al- 
ternately by one foot or one hand, and perform- 
ing sundry graceful evolutions while carried 
along at an elevation of about one thousand feet 
from the earth. 

The balloon was borne eastward for some dis- 
tance by the current, when the heated air having 
cooled it, commenced a rapid descent, landing on 
the commons east of the hydraulic, near Gary’s 
flax mill, about half a mile from the starting- 





point. 
While approaching the earth with considerable 


tree, when the professor, releasing his hold of 
the trapeze, took refuge in the branches, and 
broke his fall by seizing hold of a limb, which 
| gave way, and he came to the ground, ending 
his perilous journey without serious injury, 
| though his ankle was slightly sprained by the 
| concussion. 

The ascension was witnessed by hundreds of 
| people, who were thrilled with the spectacle of 
the daring eronaut dangling in the air, and per- 
| forming astonishing acrobatic feats while the 
| flames threatened to consume the frail bark 
which bore him along.—Dayton Journal, April 


ah. 
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WHAT MARY GAVE. 
Children ought never to be content with giving 
money received from their parents. They can 
| give something more valuable, as the following 
shows: 





I once heard a kind-hearted girl complain that 
she had nothing of her own that she could give, 


will see that she was mistaken. 

She gave an hour of paticnt care to her little 
baby sister, who was cutting teeth. She gavea 
string, and a crooked pin, and a good deal of 
good advice to the three-year old brother who 
wanted to play at fishing. 

She gave Ellen, the maid, a precious hour to 

go and visit her sick baby at home, for Ellen 
| was a widow, and left her clfild with its grand- 
| mother while she worked to get bread for both, 
She could not have seen them very often if our 
generous Mary had not offered to attend the 
door and look after the kitchen fire while she 
was away. 

But this is not all that Mary gave. She 
dressed herself so neatly, and looked so bright, 
and kind, and obliging, that she gave her moth- 
er a thrill of pleasure whenever she caught sight 
of the pleasant young face; she wrote a letter to 
her father, who was absent on business, in which 
she gave him all the news he wanted in such a 
frank, artless way, that he thanked his daughter 
in his heart. 

She gave patient attention to a long, tiresome 
story by her grandmother, though she had heard 
it many times before. She laughed just at the 
right time, and when it was ended, made the old 
lady happy by a good-night kiss. Thus she had 
given valuable presents to six people in one day, 
and yet she had not a cent in the world. She 
was as good as gold, and she gave something of 
herself to all those who were so happy as to 


meet her. 
2 


THE DOCTOR’S HORSE. 
The Bristol County (Mass.) Republican says: 


Almost every day anecdotes of horses are told 
us which illustrate the capacity for thinking in 
the equine world. But the latest incident comes 
from Missouri. 

In a certain town in that State lives a horse of 
more than ordinary intelligence. His owner is 
a physician, and a church-going man. Recently 
the horse was left standing in the road. After a 
time he became impatient, and went in scarch 
of his owner. With logical calmness he pro- 
ceeded to the favorite haunts of the doctor. 

Not finding him, he walked around to the 
He looked up at the dark windows, 
heard no singing, and then came to the conclu- 
sion that it was not a night for service, or there 
would be a flood of light from window panes, 
not to mention the racket made by the choir or 

reacher. 

He turned carefully, so as not to upset the 
buggy, and with a puzzled air marched slowly 
back to his master’s house. Did not this horse 


The officer, of¢ manifest intelligence of a high order? He rea- 


soned calmly, and proceeded with logical clear- 
ness to find the doctor and gently remind him 
that it was time to go home and enjoy supper 
and rest. 

He hunted for him at his favorite resorts, and 
not finding him, sadly turned homeward, no 
doubt feeling that he had done his full duty in 
making the search. Incidents can be multiplied 
without number, which bespeak the reasoning 
powers of the horse. 

———_+o—__—_—_ 


LEARN TO KEEP HOUSE. 


No young lady can be too well instructed in 
any thing which will affect the comfort of a fam- 
ily. Whatever position in society she occupies, 
she needs a practical knowledge of household 
duties. She may be placed in such a position 
that it will not be necessary for her to perform 
much domestic labor, but on this account she 
needs no less knowledge than if she was to pre- 
side personally over the cooking-stove and pan- 
try. Indeed, it is often more difficult to direct 
others, and requires more experience, than to do 
the same work with our hands. 

Mothers are frequently so nice and particular 
they do not like to give up any part of the care 
to their children. This is a great mistake in 
their management, for they are often burdencd 
with labor and need relief. Children should be 
taught early to make themselves useful, to assist 
their parents in every way in their power, and to 
consider it a privilege to do so. 


— +08 
A TRIUMPHANT EXAMPLE. 


An intelligent boy in the national school of @ 
large and populous town in Lancashire, on be- 
ing examined, among others, by the commis 
sioner, was asked, “Do you know any of the ef- 
fects of heat and cold?” a 

“Yes, sir; heat expands and cold contracts. 

“Good, my boy—you have answered well; 
now an example.’ 

“Why, sir, the days at midsummer are the 
longee’ and in the winter the ghortest!”—Oncé 
@ Week. 











I will tell you what she gavein one day, and you 
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For the Companion. 


OLD PUSS INQUIRES FOR HER 
KITTEN. 
Where is my kitten, my little gray kitten? 
I’ve hunted the house all around; 
I ve looked in the cradle and under the table, 
But nowhere can kitty be found. 


I’ve hunted the clover and flower beds over; 
I peeped in the old wooden spout; 

Iwent to the woodpile and stayed there a good while, 
But never my kitty came out. 


T’ve been in the attic and made a great racket; 
I peeped into little Dick’s bed; . 

I’ve looked in the stable as much as I’m able; 
I hunted the wood-house and shed. 


I called little Rover, to hunt the field over, 
And help find my kitty for me; 

No dog could be kinder, but he couldn’t find her; 
O where can my poor kitty be? 


Isaw a boy trundle away a small bundle, 
And drop it down into the brook. 

Could that be my kitty, so cunning and pretty? 
I think I'll run down there and look. 


For there is no knowing what people are throwing 
When things are tied up in a sack. 
Whatever they carry, not long do they tarry, 
And always they come empty back. 
AunT CLARA. 


44> 
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For the Companion. 
JACK STONE’S VISIT. 


Ihave just got home. I have been to see my 
Cousin Dick, who lives in Boston. I believe I 
have told you he is a very nice boy. 

He does not live on a farm. They donot have 
farms in Boston. They have almost every thing 
else. There are so many people there, I thought 
Boston must be the whole world. I never saw 
so many churches in my life. 

I always thought Mr. Gooding kept a very 
large store, until I went to Boston. Iam sorry 
to say Boston has lots of larger stores. I went 
to the Museum, and saw every thing that was 
curious and strange. Ifthe animals and whales 
had been alive, I should have wanted sto keep 
hold of uncle’s hand. They were harmless. I 





saw a big fountain on the Common, and the wa- 
ter went up so high, I could not look at it with- 
out tiring my eyes. 
making it go. 
water, and it gave me pleasure to look at them. 


They have a big jail in Boston, where they put 
bad people. It is a very handsome place to look 
at. Dick says he guesses some of the people 
who live there, would like to take a look at the 


outside. 


Isaw lots of policemen, that keep people in 

One of them was taking a ragged boy to 
He had been stealing. I thought of a lit- 
le card my Sunday school teacher gave me. It 
I wondered 
if that little boy’s teacher had given him one, 
and he tore it up, and forgot what was printed 
We do not have any policemen where I 
live, in the country. They are a very peaceable 


order. 
jail. 


Says on it, “Thou shalt not steal.” 


on it. 


kind of people there. 


There was a house on fire when I was in Bos- 


ton. I never heard so much noise in all my life 


It would have driven grandma crazy. She has 
The people, when they 
80 to a fire, seem as if they wished to run over 
— I was much surprised at a Boston 


4 very quiet disposition. 


re. 


I heard some one shout out “Fire,” and I 
looked around. I saw a great thing coming 
It was full of smoke and was on 


towards me. 


I could not see any one 
Boys had boats sailing on the 


fire, and they were going to take it down to the 
water and put it out there. I was mistaken. 

I have been mistaken about a great many 
things in my life. It was asteam fire engine. 
Perhaps the man that makes the pictures for this 
paper, will draw you one. I cannot describe it. 
Cousin Dick took me into a printing-office. It 
was a very curious place. I never saw any 
thing like it before. They put a piece of white 
paper on a machine, and it comes out all printed. 
I have tried to tell some of my cousins about it. 
It sounds very strange to them. They say I take 
advantage, because I have been to Boston, to 
tell some great stories. Perhaps I did not see 
aright, but it did look so to me. 





People dress up a good deal in the city of Bos- 
ton, and Cousin Dick knows a great many boys. 
Hie told them what my name was, and theu he 
told me what their names were, so I should 
know them. They call me ‘Master Stone.” It 
sounds strange to me. 
I have seen soldier men in the streets. They 
don’t have guns. They play on hand-organs, 
and people give them money. Some of them 
have amonkey. I wish they could make mea 
visit. It would please grandpa so much. 
Grandpa is always pleased with any thing 
new, and he says he never gets tired of hearing 
me tell of the sights I saw in Boston. I get very 
tired telling him, sometimes. He says he would 
like to go there, himself. Grandma says she 
wouldn’t be paid to live in a noisy city. She is 
a very contented person. 
I think Boston people must be always hungry, 
for they have places where you can get things to 
eat, all over the city. 
I saw a statue of Benjamin Franklin. He 
must have been a very good looking man. I 
have heard father read some about him in a 
book. He was a poor boy once, but he made a 
very smart man. 
Father says a great many poor boys get to be 
wise and good men, because they have to work 
so hard. 
I am of grandma’s opinion. I should not like 
to live in the city all the time. You cannot see 
cows, or sheep, or hens and chickens there, un- 
less they are dead ones, at the bufther’s. 
There is another reason [ like the country. 
Ican run about, and don’t have to watch my 
clothes for fear I may dirty them, and don’t 
have to keep dressed up all the tifme, as Cousin 
Dick does. JAcK STONE. 
—_—_—_+or_—_— 
A CURE FOR ANGER. 

Two little sisters, one seven and the other five 
years old, were playing together, when a little 
difference arose between them. Lucy, the elder, 
feeling that anger was rising, said,— 

“Tam getting angry; I had better go out of 
the room for a few minutes.” 

She went out, and soon returned with all the 
angry feelings gone. How she spent the few 
minutes, I think most of our little readers will 
know. Lucy had not read her Bible in vain; 
she knew the meaning of the sweet words,— 

‘Ask, and it shall be given;’’ and many times 
had she proved them to be true when fighting 
against her naturally hasty temper. How many 
sad scenes would be avoided if all children would 
follow the example of little Lucy! 


te 
BESSIE, 
Little Bessie lives on afarm. One cool Octo- 


field. They piled up the dried boughs, and leaves, 


and cornstalks, and set fire to them. 


as the bright flames leaped high into the air. 
It was fine fun. 


tell her mother about the bonfires. 


she, wisely. “It was to warm the pastures, so 





wheels, I thought it was the house that was on 


ber day she saw the men making bonfires in a 


Bessie was delighted. and ran to help. She 
picked up sticks and twigs in her apron, and 
threw them on the piles, laughing and dancing 


When she went in to supper she was eager to 


“And I know why the men made them,” said 








NEW LOAN OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The subscriptions to the New Five Per Cent. Stock 
of the United States now amount to about $60,000,- 
000, They are confidently expected to reach $200,- 
000,000 by the time the New Bonds are ready for de- 
livery in May. The proposals of the Secretary of the 
Treasury will then be changed for the following pro- 
gramme: 

First—Bonds to the amount of three hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of the 
United States, after ten years from the date of their 
issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly in coin, 
at the rate of five per cent. per annum. 
Second—Bonds to the amount of three hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of the 
United States, after fifteen years from the date of 
their issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly 
in coin, at the rate of four and a half per cent. per 
annum. 

Third—Bonds to the amount of seven hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of 
the United States, after thirty years from the date ef 
their issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly 
in coin, at the rate of four per cent. per annum. 
Subscriptions to the loan will have preference, af- 
ter the above-mentioned two hundred millions are 
taken up, in the following erder, namely: 
First—Subscriptions for equal amounts of each 
class of bonds. 

Second—Subscriptions for equal amounts of bonds 
bearing interest at the rate of four and a half per 
cent.,and of bonds bearing interest at the rate of 
five per cent. 

Third—Subscriptions for any five per cent. bonds 
that may not be subscribed for in the preceding 
classes. 

Subscriptions to the remainder of the $200,000,000 
of five per cents., which are unconditional, are now 
going on, and the bonds will soon be issued to the 
subscribers, who can receive a scrip certificate in ad- 
vance, if they desire to pay their gold or exchange 
United States 5-20s at once, in the registered or cou- 
pon form. Registered bonds will be issued of the de- 
nominations of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 and 
$10,000, and coupon bonds of each denomination ex- 
cept the last two. The interest will be payable in the 
United States at the office of the Treasurer, any As- 
sistant Treasurer, or designated depository of the 
Government, quarterly, on the first days of Februa- 
ry, May, August and November, in each year. 
The bonds of the several classes aforesaid, and the 
interest thereon, are exempt from the payment of 
all taxes or dues of the United States, as well as from 
taxation in any form by or under State, municipal, 
or local authority. 
After maturity, the bonds last issued will be first 
redeemed, by classes and numbers, as may be desig- 
nated by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The reduction of the public debt since the close of 
the war of the rebellion, and the relief, at the same 
time, to the annual burden of interest, are as follows; 
Principal of debt, _- ° 










;WALTHAM 
WATCHES 


Every Variety of Size and quality, in 


Gold and Silver Cases. 





The experience and extensive facilities of the 


WALTHAM COMPANY 


enable them to preduce the largest variety and most de- 
sirable 


American Watch 


in the market. 


We offer them at 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


at prices to command the attention of all purchasers. 





BIGELOW, KENNARD & 00., 
331 Washington Street, 
Corner West Street. 


4” Orders by mail will receive same attention as pes- 
sonal application. is—6w 


LEATHERBEE BROTHERS, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 





Eastern and Western 
LUMBER, 


LEATHERBEE BROTHERS’ WHARF, 
NEW ALBANY STREBT, 
Second Wharf South of Dover Street Bridge, 


” —AND— 


480 and 482 Harrison Ave., opp. Perry 8t., 


Joun W. LEATNERBER, 
ANDREW F. LEATHERBEE. BOSTON. 


19—8w 


IPTHERIA can be cured by Dr. J. W. Poland's 
White Pine Cc ‘ompound. Sold by all Druggists. al 








325 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
oD Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred,Me. 18-3m 
yr how made in i0 hours, without drugs 

nme ad l0cts. F. SAGE, Cromwell, ct. 15—3m a 


$300 A MONTH and expenses to gook Canvass- 
ers. Samples free. C, M. Linington, Chicago. 











and outiit 
~— —— 


GENTS—Male or Female; best pa; 
% —_. by American Book Company, 62 Wi 
ew 


TAMP COLLECTORS ye LIST free for 
stamp. 50 kinds 25c. N.Y. STAMP CO., 10 ae 
Street, New — 21—It 


N ALL THE TOWNS AROUND POLAND'S 
Humor Doctor is well knownand approved, certificates 















i -$2,755,995,275 
Vaid under Johnson . 265,595,371 
Principal, March 4, 1s60.. wen ee eeee -$2,491,399,904 
POG UNTET GIOME. 00 cccccesccccoccceccceccses 223 083; 673 
Present public debt....ccccccccccccccccscccces $2,268,316,231 
Interest Charge, 1805.....cceceseeeessseceeeeee 151,832,051 
Reduced in four a ears by —e and 

funding 7-30 notes 25,442,501 
Interest charge, 1869 + $126,389,550 
Keduced in two years by payment. 12,052,998 
Present interest Charge. ...ccccccseccscccccces $114,336,552 


The proposed further reduction of the annual in- 
terest charge upon the public debt by refunding is 
as follows: 


By exchange of $500,000,000 United S| 
per cents. for new five per sate. of 1 
By exchange of 
per cents. for four and ahalf 9 ce nts. of 1886. 
By exchange of $700,000,000 United _— six 
per cents. fur four per cents of 1901.. 


tes six 


$4 mm 
Total sawing per annum by refunding........ $23,500,000 


The whole proceeds of the new loans will be ap- 
plied to the payment or redemption and cancellation 
of the 5-20 years six per cent. bonds, and, in addition 
to these proceeds, the 5-203 are now being reduced 
by purchase at the rate of $10,000,000 per month. 

Cc. C. NORVELL, 
In charge of advertising United States loans. 
TREASURY OFFICE, New York, April 15. 





Loan Agents in New England. 
Boston, Mass. 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Lee, Higginson & Co. 

Page, Richardson & Co. 

Spencer, Vila & Co. 


Blake Brothers. 
Brewster, Sweet & Co. 
Beck Brothers. 

Foote & French. 

Head & Perkins. Stone & Downer. 
Hubbard, Brothers & Co. 4 & Merriam. 
Tower, Giddings & Torre 

P. M. Blake, Bangor, Maine. 

8. P. Burt, New Bedford, Mass. 

George P Bissell & Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Elton Banking Company, Waterbury, pe 
H. H. Bunnell, New Haven, = 
E. S. Seranton & Co., New ‘Haven, * 


and t ls of the highest order being willingly given 
in its ‘praise. 21—1t_ 


REECH LOADING Pocket Rifles with ex- 
tension breech and globe sights. Send stamp for il- 
lustrated circulars, targets, etc. Address M. W. DOWD, 
Bristol, Conn. 21—It 


WO-DOLLAR DOUBLE ENGINE.— Double 
steamchests, safety valves, cylinder, pistons, etc., four 
times the capacity and four times the power. Frice p $2 00. 
COLBY BROS, & CO., 508 Broadway,N.Y. Il tf 


YDER’S DOLLAR ENGINE, 
Beats the world all holler; 
Except his double Engine, 
For a double dollar! 
21 COLBY BROS, & CO., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 


HE COLOR FOR BOYS’ HATS this Spring 
seems to be drab or a light slate. A good assortment 

of them, together with Umbrellas, Canes, Hat Brushes, 

as., , may be found at JACKSON & CO., $9 Tremont it” 
oston. 


VERY TEACHER should have in the school- 

room one of Colby’s Dollar Steam Engines. It is 
complete in all its parts, a perfect engine, illustrating the 
—* of steam wer to a nicet — interesting, in- 
structive, amusing. Sent postage paid on re aot rt) 7: = 
by COLBY BROS. & CO., 508 Broadway, N. Y 


25 CENTS WILL PAY FOR ONE YEAR’S 
Subscription to “Happy Hours,’ a monthly 
magazine, containing Tales, Sketches, Essays, Poetry, 
Games, Experiments, Tricks, Puzzles, Illustrations, etc., 
etc. The cheapest magazine published. Everybody should 
have it. Three months on trial for Ten Cents, Address 
HAPPY HOURS, 22 Ann Street, New York. 21—It 
ANKRUPT.—From auction, a large lot of Ladies’ 
Solid Gold Hunting Case W atches , full jewelled, de- 
tached lever movements, $24 each, usual price $40. More 
expensive Ladies’ Hunting Ww atches, and elegant Chains 
from auction, at proportionate prices. Gvods sent C, 0. D. 
privilege to examine. F.J. NASH, removed to 712 Broad- 























way, N. Y.,Maylst. “W orthy r,s confidence.””— 
Christian Advocate, t Mr. Nash says may 
be relied upon.”—Christian at Work. “We have the ut- 


most confidence in the above goods.""—Liberal Christian. 
oe cheap and the quality reliable,"'"—Christian In- 
telligenc: 21—4t 





DR. 8S. S. FITCH 





Three Little Words. 


This is the odd title of a new song and chorus by J. A. 
BUTTERFIELD, author of “Sweet Ethel May,” “When 
You and I were Young, Maggie,’’ etc. The words are as 
full of poetry as the Western prairies of bright flowers in 
spring-time; and the music as liquid with soft melodies as 
the love-songs carolled by wild wood-birds at sunrise. 
Such a wedding of poetry and music as there isin Three 
Little Words cannot fail to make this one of the great 
popular songs of the times—one that long will be remem- 
bered, as we remember sweet music heard in dreams. 
Sold by music dealers everywhere, and mailed to any ad- 
dress for 35 cents, when you say where you saw this no- 
tice. Address T. W. MARTIN, Agent, Chicago, Ill. 2l-lt 


sends his “‘“Family Physician,” 90 pages, free by mail 
io aay one. This book is ie make any one their own doc- 
Remedies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 
rl. can prepare. 
Send your direction to DR. 8.8. FITCH & SON, 714 
Broadway, New York. 21— “ly 


Reduced_ Prices. 
The price ofthe Carbolic Washing Soap has been 
reduced and is now the best and cheapest soap to use, It 
requires less soap and less labor to make the clothes white 
= clean than cther soaps. Itis also superior for clean- 
Paint. The suds is valuable for plants, trees and dis- 
in ectin — 
ie a 
vere BELCHER & CO., 
21—4t 34 Merchants’ Row, Boston. 








Dighton Furnace Company, 





UNIVERSAL OLOTHES WRIN GER. 





Manufacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls th 
ings, &c. Stoves, nges, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 








the eows won’t catch cold!” ae *. 


“eo 





“The best and t.”— Boston Bi g Traveller. 
nee Universal is the eG ee oF om arise. 


Wrought Iron Pipe, for © Te Gas and Water. 
W—ty 98 Nonrn STREET, Boston. 
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TERMS: 


The SuBscriprion Price of the ComPANION is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 00 if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

Tux Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do 80. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

ris sent. Your name cannot be found on eur 

»0ks unless this is done. 
Letters to publishers should fe addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 


SOMETHING ABOUT BOATS. 

It is curious enough that the origin of the 
most useful and necessary inventions is almost 
unknown, and that, seek as we will, no chronicle 
is found which can tell us to whom we owe 
many thiags without which our daily life would 
seem a strange piece of work. Every thing 
grows from the want of it, and chairs and ta- 
bles, pins and needles, patent coffee-pots and 
“bloom of youth,” all came from the demand 
for them. 

So, though nobody knows, or, at any rate, has 
ever told, our splendid ships grew up from the 
simple log on which a savage crossed from one 
side to the other of a stream in his way. Hold- 
ing on by the left arm and leg, his right served 
as an oar, and having once found himself mas- 
ter of the situation, what more natural than to 
make improvements, and by fastening one log 
alongside another, form a raft. 

This would answer in still weather, but the 
dashing waves of a storm, would suggest some 
sort of bulwark, and plaited osicrs, or extra logs, 
would fill this office, With increased size the 
right arm would fail to guide the growing craft, 
and thus from the want came a paddle and rud- 
der. 

At their best, such rafts were awkward, help- 
less sort of things, and a canoe was the next 
step in improvement. Long before history had 
one word to say, the nations of Northern Europe 
had learned the use of canoes made from hol- 
lowed trees, and as the silent work of ages has 
lifted ancient beaches far above the present sea- 
level, these canoes have been dug out from the 
spots from which, by a people utterly unknown 
to us, they were oncé launched. 

Even farther back, coracles, or wicker boats, 
covered with leather, were used, and Herodotus 
describes minutely, some which he saw on the 
Euphrates, and which were made in Armenia 
They were circular, with an osicr frame covered 
with leather, and the thrifty Armenians, having 
taken down the river a heavy lading, amount- 
ing sometimes to one or two hundred tons, broke 
up the boats, sold the ballast and lining, and 
carried back the leather on the backs of asses. 
Even to this day, on the west coast of Ireland, 
these coracles may be seen, made of a horse’s 
skin, or simply tarred canvas tightly stretched. 

Bladder boats are found all over the world. 
Xenophon describes the soldiers of Cyrus’ army, 
as crossing the Euphrates in boats made from 
the skins with which their tents were covered, 
filled with light hay and sewed up, and to this 
day, in some parts of India you may see, borne 
by the swift river currents, a boat made from a 
sheep skin, the legs and neck tightly tied, and 
the whole filled with air. Astride of this, the 
traveller journeys on, and as time is something 
to which he attaches no value, he is content to 
do without oar or rudder, and float on at the 
river’s will. 
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Passing from these meshed streams, to the 
riv-rs and oceans of the Arctic Zone, the Esqui- 
maux seal-skin canoe, filled often with inflated 
bladders, gives another form of the same idea. 
Then there is the New Zealander’s surf-boat, 
the Chinese junk, the proa of the Ladrones, and 
a host of strange craft, just as queer as the na- 
tions who own them. It would fill a book to 
describe all these, and a wise man who knew 
what boys like, has written just such a one, so 
that whoever buys Ringston’s “Boy’s OwN 
Book or Boats,” will know far more than the 
Youth’s Companion can ever take time to tell 
them, at least about small boats. Of large ones 
you shall hear more. HELEN C. WEEKS. 








VARIETY. 


A SHIRK. 

If half the suffering endured by the subject of 
the following sketch was real, the fellow had 
pluck enough for three soldiers, and instead of 
shirking service ought to have been a hero in it. 
We cannot believe but that much of his appar- 
ent insensibility to torture was owing to actual 
paralysis. Appletons’ Journal gives its authori- 
ty to the story: 


About sixty years ago Phineas Adams enlist- 
ed as a private in a regiment of militia, then on 
duty in England. He soon became disgusted 
with his position, and shortly after his enlist- 
ment applied for his discharge on account of an 
ulcerated wound in his arm; this was refused 
him, because the wound was of his own contriv- 
ance. He had then a similar malady on his leg. 

He purposely fell down a flight of stone steps, 
and was taken up with the blood oozing from 
his ears. After this he told the doctor that he 
thought he was growing deaf. 

“Are you very deaf?” asked his attendant, ina 
= and he imprudently answered,— 

ery deaf.’ 

From that time he was held to be a confirmed 
malingerer, and no complaint of his was credit- 
ed. However, he fell into a state of (apparent- 
ly) profound insensibility. He was bled repeat- 
edly; his head and back were blistered, without 
producing any sensible effect, and strong elec- 
trical currents seemed to provoke no bodily sen- 
sation. Snuff never so much as made him sneeze, 
and the most pungent salts only made his eyes 
water. 

It was then resolved to try nitrous-oxide gas. 
The tube was applied to the man’s mouth; but 
his teeth were so fast locked, that no power could 
open them 

Then, by compression of the mouth ana nos- 
tril, he was compelled to breathe nothing but 

the gas, when his pulse showed that he was quit- 
ting life, and the experimentalists had to desist. 
He continued in the condition of a corpse; his 
limbs fell by their own weight; his eyes were 
closed; and he paid no attention to pins thrust 
under his finger-nails. In this hapless condition 
it was thought advisable to resort to the desper- 
ate remedy of trepanning. 

They thought his fall down stairs might have 
produced a depression of the brain. According- 
ly, his scalp was raised, and the head examined, 
during all which process the young fellow (who 
was but eizhteen) gave no sign of sensibility, 
with the exception of a single groan. 

It was before the chloroform days, of course, 
and he must have suffered torture. As no ben- 
eficial result accrued from this operation, Phin- 
eas Adams obtained his discharge from the reg- 
iment. He was held, indeed, to be at the point 
ofdeath. He was discharged on the 20th of Au- 
gust; on the 28th he was out with his father, 
with a gun in his hand, and on the next day did 
an excellent day’s work as a farm laborer. 

He pretended that he had felt no pain during 
the last six months, save when the surgeons 
scraped his head; but his recovery was too com- 
plete and rapid to be credited as genuine. It 
was W hispered, one day, that a sergeant’s guard 
was coming to once more restore him to his reg- 
iment, and he absconded the same night. 

If his cause had been a good one, his case 
would have deserved the title of the Marty rdom 
of Phineas Adams. 


—-- 
“BEHOLD HOW GREAT A MATTER A 
LITTLE FIRE KINDLETH!” 

It is said that a single fire-cracker thrown by 
a careless boy was the origin of the conflagra- 
tion in Portland, three years ago. The London 
Builder traces the late burning of Constantino- 

ple to a cause equally trifling. 





A poor woman was about to go to the upper 
floor of her living place to bring down the man- 
gal, or pan of lighted charcoal, for cooking; but 
feeling lazy—the day was warm—sent her child 
for it. The child let the pan fall on the stairs, 
near a window curtain, and the result of the 
woman’s change of mind was that terrible fire 
we haye heard of, which reduced thirty thou- 
sand people to destitution, utterly destroying 
many hundreds of them, and some thousands 
of houses. 





>—_———- 
BOAT-TRAVELLING IN BENGAL, 


A missionary had retired to rest, when there 
was a-rap at his cabin door, and a voice ex 
claimed, ‘‘Sahib, look out on the bank!”’ 

He opened the Venetian blind, and looked out. 
Close to the boat, at the edge of the water, sat a 
huge animal. The glare of his eyes and the 
black stripes on his body plainly showed that he 
was a tiger. He seemed to be contemplating a 





men, many of whom were lying asleep on deck. 
In low tones and affrighted whispers, the man- 
gee begged the sahib to put an end to the sav- 
age visitor. But the missionary had no rifle or 
pistol with him, and felt perplexed and anxious. 
Suddenly he thought of a speaking-trumpet he 
usually took about with him; and, seizing it, he 
blew a blast that echoed and’ re-echoed over the 
waters. The beast turned his head in wonder, 
then slowly rising, shambled off inte the jungle. 





COULDN’T SELL HIM ANY THING. 
“Atom,” of the Harvard Advocate, visited the 
French Fair, and thus reports his experience: 


Young Laty.—Sir, wouldn’t you like to buy 
some tickets in a punch-bowl? 

Atom.—No, thank you; I never drink. 

Young Lady (insinuatingly ).—Well, wouldn’t 
you like to buy some cigars, then? 

Atom (with a very grave face).—No, thank 
you; I never smoke. 

Young Lady (losing patience).—Well, I'd offer 
you some soap if I thought you ever washed. 


Very saucy in the young lady; but gentle- 
men who use neither strong drink nor tobacco, 
are least likely to need extra soap. 


catia ean 
INSECT APPETITE, 


The man who wished he had a throat a mile 
long, and a palate all the way, might envy the 
feats performed in the world of insignificance. 

me insects are endowed with an appetite so 
keen, and a digestion so rapid, that they eat in- 
cessantly throughout the whole of their lives. 
They begin as soon as ‘~ are born, and go 
steadily on till they die. Their existence is a 
feast, without a change e of plates, or a pause be- 
tween the courses. Morning, noon and night, 
their mouths are full, and an endless procession 
of favorite food gratifies the unwearied palate. 
They know not the name of meals. Breakfast 
commences with infancy, and their only after- 
dinner nap is a passage to another state of exist- 
ence. 

clliintipiacacicda 


MALE AND FEMALE COUNTERS. 


The work of counting mutilated fractional 
currency and legal tenders received at the Treas- 
ury Department for redemption from all parts 
of the country is done entirely by women. It is 
said that they excel men in counting the curren- 
ey, as they are quicker and their fingers are 
more pliable, but they do not succeed so well 
with the legal tender, as their hands are not 
large enough to grasp the bundle and separate 
the notes quickly. 


1. 


A POEM in an agricultural paper, called “Song 
of the Farmer Boy,” very appropriately com- 
mences with “He! brothers, ho!” 


AN aristocratic lady, after anxious inquiry as 
to what would remove paint spots from her win- 
dow glass, was told that “elbow grease” was the 
best thing known; whereupon she naively ex- 
claimed, “O, I’m so glad I have found out! I 
wonder if they keep it at the apothecary’s.” 


LitTLE Arwin, twenty-one months old, no- 
ticed our cat, as she washed her face and made 
her toilet. Arwin looked on for a time, then 
said, “Monie, old cat oil her hair;” and as she 
still smoothed her fur, she said, “Old cat oil her 
hair much!” 


THE business men at Davenport are poetical. 
One of them has out the following literary gem 
as asign: 


“Here lives a man who never refuses, 
To mend all sorts of boots and shoeses.”’ 


Tue hunters of Siberia, when pressed by hun- 
ger, wwe Nay pieces of board, and placing one 
on the pit of the stomach and the other on the 
back, rotaiy draw together the extremities, 
and thus allay, in some degree, the cravings of 
the appetite. “This is said to be a very economi- 
cal kind of board. 


Not nis Favtt.—“How do you do, sare?” 
said a Frenchman to an English acquaintance. 

“Rather poorly, thank you,” answered the 
other. 

“Nay, my dear sare,” said the Frenchman, 
“don’ t thank me for your illness; I cannot help 
=” 


Aw honest Jonathan from the interior, on his 
first visit to the metropolis, was awakened, one 
mor ning, by hearing the cry of “Oyst! buy any 
oysters ?”’ in the mellifluous tones of a vender of 
the luscious shell-fish, who was passing under 
the window of the hotel. A noise so new to him 
startled him, and he asked his room-mate what it 
meant. 

“It’s only oysters,” replied his fellow-lodger, 
pettishly. 

“Oy sters!” ’ exclaimed Jonathan, in astonish- 
ment; “and do oysters holler as loud as that?” 


W. B. 
SEARS, 


RAZORS! RAZORS! 
Gentlemen, 
wonderful razor sha 
tice is the “Electrical Razor Sharpener." 
tee it to sharpen the dullest razor in one-half minute. 











Fire Insurance Agent, 
40 State Street, 
|_| 39-1ye0w BOSTON. 


RAZORS! 





why shave with a dull razor? The most 
rpener ever introduced to public no- 
I will guaran- 


Sent to any part of the United States on receipt of 25e, 


HAPPINESS IN FAMILIES. 


If true happiness you’d know, 

How to have it, we will show; 

Teach your children to “keep cool, ” 

And obey the “ Golden Rule ;"* 

O’er their habits watch with care; 
t them have the pure 1 air; 

Teach them never to be ru 

Give them simple, w en teva food; 

Let them “ars rae 8 wear good “* Clothes," 
Coat. Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 

Which they il firid at GEorGE FEXNo’s 
Corner of Beach and Washingten Street: 





VALUABLE AND RELIABLE.—“Brown’s Bronchial Tro. 
ches” will be found invaluable to those exposed to sudden 
changes, affording prompt relief in cases of Coughs, Colds, 
etc. For Public Speakers and Singers, and those who 
over-tax the voice, they are useful in relieving an Irritateg 
Throat, and will render articulation easy. As there are 
imitations, be sure to OBTAIN the genuine. 





FLOOR OIL CLoTHS aT REDUCED PRICFS.—Just re. 
ceived, an invoice of new and beautiful designs of the in 
est qualities manufactu 
Joun J. PEASLEY & C 

41 Washington, Street, Boston, 





New Sprine Desicns.—Don’t be induced to buy an 
old style until you have seen the new designs in Brussels 
and Tapestries now — opened by 

Jo + Peastey & Co 
of Washington Street, Boston. 





SumMER CARPETINGS.—Canton, Japan and Calcuttg 

Mattings—the finest qualities and the best styles, Ho. 

tels, Beach Houses etc. furnished with these goods at 

slight advance on cargo auction prices. Dealers are invit- 

ed to inspect our stock. 
Joun J. PEASLEY & Co 

47 Washington Street, t, Boston. 





DESIRABLE CARPETINGS.—A very choice assortment of of 
English and American Carpetings are now being offered 
for sale by JOHN J. PEASLEY & Co., 47 Washin: te Street, 
Boston. The designs comprise the’ newest and most styl- 
ish patterns. Parties furnishing houses throughout would 
do well to take advantage of the low prices. *10-3 





60 A WEEK paid. If you want business | send 
stamp to NovELTY Co., Saco, Me. "16—ly 
HUNT ING, Trap pping and making red, blue on black 
ink. l5cents. Box 299, Lebanon Center, N.H. 
END FOR THIS.—New style Japanese Cards, 


with your name ats handsome text type. Package by 
mail, cents. DAY & CO., West Meriden, Conn, 











GENTS WANTED—($225 a eee the 
American Knitting Jiachine 0. S- 
TON, MASS., or ST. LOUIS, *48—6m 


WANTED. —Agents ($2 50 per day) to sell the cel- 
ebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. 
Has the UNDER-FEED, makes the “‘lock-stitch’’ (alike on 
both sides), and is fully licensed. ‘The best and cheapest 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. *0-ly 








——- Bn ng a $75 to $250 
here nale and female, to introduce 

the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE Fane 
Y SEWING MACHINE, “This machine will stitch, 
af fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider ina 
most superior manner. Price only - Fa licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $l for any 
machine that will sew a stronger, more utiful, or more 
elastic seam than ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock 
Stitch." Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
=— cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. Wepay 
ents from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a com- 
= sion from which twice that amount can be made. Ad- 
dress SECOMB & CU., Boston, Mass.; Punters, Pa.; 8. 
Louis, Mo., or Chicago, du. 9—Ihw 


USE THE RY BALSA 
1826 PULMONARY BALSAM.” 1870 


The old standard remedy for Coughs, Colds, Consumption 
—nothing better. CUTLER Bros. & Co., Boston. ook 


For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 
Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is the only reliable and harmless Remedy known for 


removing Brown discoloration. Sold_by druggists every 
where. pot, 49 Bond Street, New York. 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 
For Comedones, Black-worms or Grubs, Pimply Erup- 
tions, and Blotched disfigurations on the Face, use 
Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. 
It is inv: — to the afflicted. Pre only by Dr. 
erry, Dermatologist, 49 Bond Street. 
New York. ‘Sold by Druggists every where. li—4m 


SEWING MAOHINES! ~ 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES, 
WEED FAMILY FAVORITE, 

WHEELER & WILSON, 

OWE, ETNA, 
AMERICAN, &e., &e 
Sold for small installments, as low as @5 per Month, 
or may be paid for in Work done at a gy For Circus 
lars and Terms, address 
(s ~~ Rigo & Peck) 
rs t . ie 
ae ao Wien, ocr cor. West St 


CATARRH 
Killing more People than any other Disease! 
CONSUMPTION NEGLECTED CATARKU. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DISEASES C11 CURED BY REME! pigs THAT 
BUILD UP THE CONSTITUTION! 














8—ly 








Liver, Bladder, Kidneys, and Mucous Surfaces Generally, 
Affected by Catarrh! 


ERYSIPELAS and ees from Causes similar te 
TARKH. 





Leucorrheea and all Diseases of Mucous Membranes, 
Colds, Coughs, Skin 
iseases and ev ery thing ofa 


Scrofulous nature. 
CONSTITUTIONAL 
Catarrh Remedy. 
The Proper and Sure Cure! 

& Circulars with testimonials of leading men and 
women to back the above statements, sufticient’y strom 
to convince all educated and thinking "people, sent 
notifying the proprietors. 

LITTLEFIELD & HAYES, 
Druggists and Chemists, Manchester, N. H., Proprietom 
Price $1 00 per Bottle. | Sold by all Leading Drug: 
gis 








free. Address JAMES 1. L. BASCOM, 
9—3w Burlington, Vt. 
Agents! Read This! 


0 _ week and 
commission, to sell our 


E WILL PAY Spunse A SALARY of 
Ae! = allow 3 large 


G. C. Goodwin & Co., Burr & Perry, Weeks & Pottet, 
Boston, General Agents. John F. Henry, 8 College Fis 
a York, General Agent for Middle and Wester 5 

1—4w 








spring on board, and a gory feast on the boat- 








ne 
Q-ém Address M. W AGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


ieee 
C. H, Sntonbs, Printer, 50 Bromeiep Sz., Bost 
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